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Competition vs. Monopoly. 

“Competition, not monopoly and public control, is what 
this country wants.”—Henry W. Yates, Ex-President Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, and a director of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company for 20 years. 

A successful banker is usually a hard-headed, conserva- 
tive individual who never concedes a point against organ- 
ized capital unless the evidence is so strong that denial 
is worse than futile. With that in mind the utterances 
of Henry W. Yates, president of the Nebraska National 

Bank of Omaha, on the question of competition and 
| monopoly have a tremendous significance. It adds some- 
thing to Mr. Yates’ statement, too, to bear in mind the 
fact that for years he was.a Bell director. He also was 
président of the American Bankers’ Association. The 
Omaha World-Herald, in its issue of May 8, prints the 


following in its first page: 





“Henry W. Yates, president of the Nebraska National 
Bank of Omaha, does not believe that the public is re- 
ceiving a square deal in the system which the big corpora- 
tions are working out for the so-called public control of 


those companies which serve the public—the railroads, 





telegraphs, telephones, street railways, etc. In an inter- 
view, he takes issue with the public utterances of some 
of the men at the head of these concerns, saying that the 
big corporation men are looking too much to the welfare 


of their corporations and not enough to the good of the 





people. Mr. Yates said: 

“*After all is said, the main point is “service to the 
public.” The corporations must not lose sight of that. 
And service is never benefited by monopoly. Give any 
railroad a monopoly and immediately progress on that 
line ceases. The Postal Telegraph Co. advertises “com- 
pare present telegraph service with that given before we 
entered the field.” The entrance of an Independent tele- 
phone system spured the Bell company to improvement. 

“*This talk of “public control” now going the rounds 
is ambiguous. What meaning do its advocates intend to 


convey? If the intention is to place the public-service 











corporations under the control of a commission which 
will eliminate competition, it will be the very worst thing 
that could happen to the public and to the corporations. Lack 
of competition means lack of incentive. 

“President Vail, of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., is openly advocating a monopoly of telephones 
and is running page display advertising in magazines in 
which he says “one company.” And then he advocates 
a public control of some sort over that one telephone 
company. [I'll tell you, the very best “control” for the 
interest of the people is a good, strong, healthy competing 
company.’ 

“Mr. Yates is not a corporation man, although a banker. 
As former president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, his ideas on financial and business affairs carry 
weight. He is a forceful writer and speaker on public 
affairs and the fact that he takes a stand opposed to that 
of President Vail, of the American Telephone, President 
Mudge, of the Rock Island, and many other heads of great 
public service corporations is only in keeping with his 
previous utterances on national questions. 

“*T am not making an attack on Bell telephone,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Yates. ‘I am speaking of the broad question 
of competition against monopoly and public control. In 
Europe, from whence I have just returned, those coun- 
tries which own their own public utilities are poorly 
served. In those countries where there is competition, 
the service is far better. The first-class passenger on an 
English railroad secures better service than the Pullman 
company offers, and he pays nothing extra, either. That’s 
because of competition. The Pullman people have made 
practically no improvements in their cars since George 
M. Pullman built his first sleeper. And the Pullman com- 
pany has no competition. Sometime I expect to see 
the American railroads forced to run their own sleepers 
because they will want to offer something better than 


their competitors. 
“<Competition, not monopoly and public control, is what this 
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country wants. 











State Commissions as Consolidation Promoters. 

A remarkable condition seems to exist in Seattle, Wash., 
where the State Railroad Commission is showing a pecu- 
liar interest in a proposed consolidation of the Bell and 
Independent plants, engineered by furtive Bell methods. 
The ownership of the control of the Independent plant is 
understood to reside either directly or indirectly in the Bell 
telephone interests. It has been denied that it resides di- 
rectly with them, but it is admitted that it is in friendly 
hands willing to turn over control to ther. 

A movement has been started along well known lines to 
create a temporary sentiment in favor of consolidation. 

The Public Service Commission of the state of Washing- 
ton has mixed into the situation in a manner entirely novel 
for such a body, and its chairman has appeared before the 
city council, advocating consolidation. It is a matter of 
experience and common knowledge that a consolidation 
always means an increase of rates, and that part of this 
increase in rates must come from capitalization of intangible 
values. It would be extremely unfortunate, if the Rail- 
road Commission should occupy the position not only of 
being friendly to a consolidation before its consummation, 
but should further occupy the ‘doubtful position of having 
actively assisted in its promotion. In passing upon a future 
complaint in regard to rates, its hands might be tied, or, at 
least, absolute freedom of action embarrassed, so that it 
would then regret having been so forward in the matter. 
And a decision favorable to the telephone company, even 
though absolutely fair, might never command the public 
confidence and respect which alone can insure the success 
of the policy of state regulation of utilities. The people 
of Seattle, in fact, are now looking to the council for pro- 
tection rather than to the Railroad Commission, a condi- 
tion which is most unusual in the relations of people and 
public service corporation in these times. 

The Commercial Club has gone on record as opposing 


consolidation. 





—- 


Smoked Out! 

Within five weeks after TELEPHONY first asked the ques- 
tion, “Does the Bell control the Salt Lake, Utah, Independent ?” 
the directors of that corporation have announced that the 
property is to be sold to the highest bidder. There can be no 
doubt whatever that this sudden determination to sell is the 
direct result of the public clamor for an investigation into the 
real ownership of the Utah Independent Telephone Co. which 
followed TELEPHONY’s publication of the known facts. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that so general a demand for a 
thorough and rigid probing into all the facts will not cease, 
in spite of this last desperate resort to divert attention. If 
the Bell company does contro] the Utah Independent, as there 
is every reason to believe, the fact should become known. If 
the Bell interests have been playing fast and loose with the 
public of Salt Lake City and of the other cities and towns in 
which the Utah Independent operates, the Rocky Mountain 
Bell company should be brought before the bar of public 
opinion and made to feel the weight of public indignation at 
least, if no punishment can be legally inflicted. 
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The statement now put out by the directors of the Utah 
Independent does not strengthen the Bell’s case. On the con- 
trary, it weakens it. Waldemar Van Cott, president of the 
company, plunges matters into worse confusion, if he is cor- 
rectly quoted. In an interview in the Salt Lake Tribune he is 
credited with saying: “The financial condition of the com- 
pany as set forth in the minutes of the meeting today comes 
from the inability of the company to charge high enough rates 
under a ruinous francihse to secure sufficient income to pay 
the indebtedness of the company or a reasonable rate of inter- 
est on the investment. This has been true from the start of 
the operations of the company.” 

And in the face of this alleged condition, and of the declara- 
tion of the directors, shown elsewhere in this issue, that 
neither bond interest, nor interest on the floating debt, have 
been paid for years, he asks the public to believe that a New 
Jersey banker would display $0 marked a lack of common 
business prudence as to purchase “for private investment” 
the entire capital stock of this company, operating under a 
“ruinous” franchise. 

It is quite within the bounds of probability that the Bell 
interests, following precedent in similar cases, will endeavor 
to make capital of this “failure of another Independent com- 
pany” as a “horrible example.” The wires are all laid and the 
frank statements of the president and board of directors beau- 
tifully complete the required scenic effects. “A failure from 
the start.” How well it would work up at the hands of the 
Bell. Press Bureau’s able and enthusiastic young men! 

Again we ask: Was it, or was it not, in the interests of 
the Bell company that George A. Berger, banker, of Hoboken, 
N. J., bought the stock of the Utah Independent? Was it, 
or was it not, in the interests of the Bell company that R. L. 
Day & Co. purchased stock, bonds and other indebtedness? 


Vigilance Needed in Ohio. 


The reports from the Ohio legislature, whence unsavory 





fumes of a graft scandal are rising, show that certain promi- 
nent telephone men of that state are being called before 
the grand jury to be interrogated in connection with the 
telephone legislation pending before the assembly, It goes 
without saying that extra care should be taken that no 
telephone law is enacted at Columbus this session which 
is not perfectly fair to the public and the smaller as well 
as the larger companies. If a bill is passed which gives 
the bigger financial interests the advantage the belief will 
be held that there was material foundation for all the talk 
of boodle ruling the Ohio legislature. Furthermore, such 
a law would not be of much avail even to its intended bene- 
ficiaries, as the people would look askance on a law that 
was believed to have been “greased” through the law- 
making body. And, as we all know, public opinion really 
controls the enforcement of laws even after they are placed 
on the statute books. 

It therefore behooves the Ohio telephone men to be 
extremely careful that they pass no bill that doesn’t give 
everybody concerned a square deal. Even a passably good 
law is likely to get a black eye in the public mind in view 
of the suspicions attaching to conditions prevailing at Co- 


lumbus. 














A Line Through Fields of Perpetual Snow 


Regina Margherita Observatory, 15,050 Feet Above Sea Level in Italian Alps— Highest Point in World to be 
Equipped with Telephone—Construction and Maintenance so Difficult that Linemen Perform Heroic 
Acts—Operation of the Line a Great Factor in Success of the Observatory 


By Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz 


The Meteorological Observatory on the summit of 
Mount Rosa, one of the highest points in Europe, has been 
connected by telephone with another observatory situated 
on the mountain side, and with the plain below. The in- 
stallation of this plant, one of the most daring feats ever 
recorded in the field of telephone engineering, is due to the 
initiative of Dr. Camillo Alessandri, director of the “Regina 
Margherita” Observatory, conducted the 
work. 

A first attempt to install a telephone line to the summit 
of Mount Rosa was made in the summer of 1908, when the 
conductors, insulators, telephone apparatus and accessories 
were supplied by the Milan telegraph and telephone office. 
The poles, 4 meters in length, and 12 to 15 centimeters 
(about 6 inches) in diameter, were purchased at Alagna and 
conveyed up to the Colle d’Olen (at 3,000 meters above sea 
level) mostly by women, and with the aid of mules. From 
the colle d’Olen upwards, the whole of the material, that 
is the poles, conductors, insulators, etc., was transported 
by two athletic carriers of Bergamo, Giovanni and Lorenzo 


Scolari. These 


who personally 


was chosen: Coils of galvanized iron wire, 45-50 kilograms 
in weight, were distributed at about 500 meters apart. From 


the Caparina Gnifetti to the Colle del Lys telephone poles 


4 meters in height were fixed along the chosen route. They 
were set about 2 meters (6 ft.) deep into the snow. Spac- 
ing between poles was at first about 100 meters. It was 


hoped that the snow in the high altitudes would possess 
sufficient insulation, on account of its dryness in the cold 
air, to allow of a satisfactory telephone communication even 
For 
reasons of economy, as well as with a view to giving more 
solidity to the line and facilitating the dispersion of elec- 
tric discharges (so frequent in those heights), an attempt 
was therefore made to support the wire only partly, allow- 
ing the middle portion of each span to rest on the snow. 
From the Colle del Lys to the summit no pole was used, 
as the insulating power of the cold, dry snow was known to 
suffice for insuring telephone communication even through 
a bare wire stretched out on its surface, or buried in the 
snow. This, however, was not true in the lower regions. 


in’ the event of an occasional contact with the wires. 


After in- 





humble men, 
in Dr. Ales- 
sandri’s own 
words, were 
the real _ he- 
roes of the 
u nd ertaking. 
With the as- 
sistance of the 
lineman, Sco- 
pello, they al- 
so proceeded 
with the in- 
stallation of 
the telephone 
line, fixing the 
poles in the 
glacier, and, 
generally 
speaking, do- 
ing all the dif- 
ficult and dan- 
gerous work 
entailed by the 
task. As the 
weather 
throughout 
that summer 
generally was 
very unfavor- 








stalling the 
plant at the 
two observa- 
tories (Capan- 
na Gnifetti and 
Regina Mar- 
eleri ta. ), 
stretching the 
wire, solder- 
ing its various 
portions to- 
gether, setting 
and mooring 
the poles and 
attaching the 
wires to the 
insulators, a 
commu ni- 
cation was fi- 
nally attempt- 
ed in the mid- 
dle of August, 


1908; but it 
was. impossi- 
ble to talk 


over the line. 

The number 
of poles be- 
tween the Ca- 
panna Gnifet- 








able on the 2 : ti and the 
Alps, the work Sie , : Colle del Lys 
was interfered ; was then dou- 
with and de- a bled so as to 
layed consid- . oi a support com- 
erably. ore gS A ae pletely the tel- 

In installing si é ephone wire 
the telephone a in this lower 
plant the fol- section. How- 


lowing course 


Transporting Materials for Telephone Line for Regina Margherita Observatory on Colle del Lys. 
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ever, all at- 
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tempts to establish communication still failed completely. 

Although sadly disappointed, so far was Dr. Alessandri 
from being discouraged by this failure that he immediately 
went to work, investigating what was wrong in the tele- 
phone line. After a thorough testing of the apparatus and 
conductors, the trouble was found to be due to an insuf- 
ficient ground connection at the Capanna Gnifetti. With a 
view to finding a better “ground,” Dr. Alessandri had him- 
self tied in a rope, thereby let himself down into one of 
the crevasses of the Lys Glacier, where at a depth of about 
60 feet a horizontal sheet of smooth ice and below this a 
small underground lake were found. After lowering a cop- 
per plate into the water, a satisfactory ground connection 
was obtained, so that on that very day the first telephone 
conversation between the two observatories could be ex- 
changed. 

However, it was found desirable to reinforce the over- 
head section between the Capanna Gnifetti and the Colle 


however, could be readily installed with small poles set 
in the snow; and finally that a satisfactory ground connec- 
tion could be obtained at the bottom of the neighboring 
crevasses. 

After the installation of the most difficult portion of the 
line, its extension to the Colle d’Olen and Alagna was left 
for the following year. Owing to a dangerous illness, the 
director of the Observatory was prevented during the sum- 
mer months of 1909 from taking up his usual fighting post 
on the summit of Mount Rosa. In fact, it was not before 
the first days of September that he was able (in spite of 
medical advice to the contrary) to drag himself painfully up 
to the Regina Margherita Observatory, in order there to 
form an idea of the damage wrought in the telephone line 
during the intervening months of desertion. He found that 
the downward motion of the glacier had disturbed consid- 
erably the alignment of the telephone poles, some of which 
had even been buried in the snow. This, however, had been 
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Where the Line Crosses the Lys Glacier; Line Is Taken Down and Stored at the Beginning of Winter. 


del Lys, by augmenting the number of telephone poles so 
as to reduce the interval between poles to only 25 to 30 
meters. Again, in order to prevent any excessive strain on 
the line due to the descent of the poles, which were bound 
to move downwards slowly with the bulk of the glacier, 
thus breaking the wire, the conductors were disconnected 
from the porcelain insulators, and fixed again through rings, 
allowing of a free play. 

It had thus been shown that, in the uppermost section 
where the violence of hurricanes and electrical discharges, 
and the frequency of avalanches would have made the in- 
stallation of an overhead line practically impossible, a sat- 
isfactory connection could be effected with a simple bare 
copper wire completely immersed in the snow. Further, 
it had been learned that from the Colle del Lys to the 
Capanna Gnifetti, an overhead line was required, which, 


foreseen at the outset, and in no way disheartened the in- 
trepid explorer. In fact, a few days’ work was sufficient to 
restore a satisfactory alignment, dig out of the snow all 
buried poles, stretch the telephone wire again and to re- 
establish communication between the two observatories. 
In the meantime a crew of linemen, directed by Foreman 
Chiari, had set to work constructing the telephone line from 
Alagna to the Capanna Gnifetti, where a number of diffi- 
culties were likewise to be overcome, especially in travers- 
ing the Pisse Valley, covered by a single span of thick steel 
wire more than a kilometer in length, and between the 
Garstelett and Indren Glaciers, another span of nearly 
equal length. This is how, on September 8, 1909, it was 
first possible to telephone from the summit of Mount Rosa 
down to Alagna. As, however, the season was drawing near 
(Concluded on page 582.) 
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Directors of Utah Independent Offer Property for Sale 


Campaign of Publicity Inaugurated by TELEPHONY to Determine Whether or Not Bell Interests Control Company 





Undoubtedly Responsible for Announcement of Sale—Action Probably Taken in Expectation 
of Stopping Council's Investigation of Situation 


As briefly stated by this paper last week, the directors 
of the Utah Independent Telephone Co., of Salt Lake City, 
have officially announced the offering of the property of 
that company at public sale on June 5. 

This action is, beyond any reasonable doubt, due to the 
exploitation of the facts by this paper. On March 25, 
TELEPHONY raised the question as to the actual ownership 
of a controlling interest in the Utah Independent com- 
pany. The evidence then at hand tended clearly to show 
that the Bell interests, probably the Rocky Mountain Bell 
Telephone Co., which operates in the same field, had be- 
come possessed of a majority, if not all. of the stock and 
bonds of the Independent organization. 

The publication of this article aroused public sentiment 
throughout the territory of the Utah Independent. The 
responsible daily papers of the state reprinted consider- 
able portions of the evidence cited and demanded that an 
investigation be had to determine the exact status of the 
concern in question, and whether or not the public had 
been victimized for more than three years by the opera- 
tion of a “dummy” competing company. 

On top of this, L. E. Hall, a member of the City Coun- 
cil, introduced a resolution in that body calling for a thor- 
ough exploitation of the facts, and the attention of the 
Secretary of State of Utah was also formally directed to 
the conditions existing. 

This agitation, instead of dying down, has increased 
steadily, and it had become plain that the public was de- 
termined to know just where it stood in relation to this 
important public utility, when the directors of the Utah 
Independent met and “unanimously agreed” that the plant 
should be offered for sale. 

Whether. or not the sale will be legitimately conducted is 
a matter of pure speculation. If the Bell company does 
actually own the system today, it can, of course, afford to 
pay itself a much higher price than any other interests 
would consider. Bidding it in openly, the Rocky Mountain 
Bell company could take over the physical property, re- 
linquishing the franchise, use what it could of the plant 
and dispose of the balance. This is an issue which the 
Bell has thus far avoided, but which it might at this time 
consider the less of the two evils confronting it—exposure 
being the other. Or it might transfer the property surrep- 
titiously from one hand to the other, continuing the opera- 
tion of the plant as a “dummy” competitor, as it has been 
charged with doing since 1907. 

This paper has already shown that Edward H. Hammer, 
of the General Engineering Co., of Chicago, who has given 
TELEPHONY much of the information relative to the tele- 
phone situation in Salt Lake, heads a syndicate of promi- 
nent and wealthy business men of that city which stands 
ready to finance the purchase of the plant and its subse- 
quent operation as an Independent company. 

Should the sale be conducted legitimately there is little 
doubt that this syndicate will pay a fair price for the 
physical property, and that it will be voted a franchise to 
conduct it, the present franchise not being included in the 
offer of sale. Should this transpire, Salt Lake City will 
again know the benefits of bona fide competition, which it 
has not known for more than three years, whoever may 
have been the owner of the Utah Independent. 

The action of the directors has still further stimulated 
local interest in the affairs of that corporation, and it is 
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not believed that the City Council will abandon its pre- 
rogative of investigating the matter, but will postpone it, pend- 
ing the outcome of the proposed sale. 

After the official announcement had been made, Wal- 
demar Van Cott, who is president of the company, gave 
an interview to the Salt Lake Herald-Republican, in which he 
is quoted as follows: 


I can give the assurance that not one person in Utah 
has a dollar invested in the company’s stock or bonds. 
They are owned entirely by eastern people, and as to 
rumors that the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Co. 
had purchased an interest in the Independent telephone 
company, Mr. Berger, the largest stockholder of this 
company, assured me that the Bell company or any of 
its interests did not own one share or one bond in this 
company. 


The first part of Van Cott’s statement is particularly in- 
teresting when read in connection with that provision of 
the company’s franchise in which it agrees “to keep the 
management and control of said company in the hands of 
actual and bona fide residents of the state of Utah, to 
the end that the largest possible benefits accruing from 
the operation of said company shall be and remain with the 
people of the state of Utah.” To the unprejudiced ob- 
server this smacks strongly of a confession of broken faith, 
even though his ingenious declaration of belief in Berger’s 
“assurance” be justified by the facts. 

Following are extracts from the minutes of the directors’ 
meeting giving the reasons for the proposed sale: 


It appears to the directors that this company now 
Owes interest on outstanding bonds which is due and 
unpaid as of April 30, 1911, in the sum of $722,624.17, 
and owes interest on other indebtedness to the amount 
of $31,785.13. More than three-fifths of the outstand- 
ing bonds of this company are held by the Registrar & 
Transfer Co. and such bondholder has made demand on 
the Utah Savings & Trust Co., as trustee, to demand 
the payment of all interest now due and unpaid, and 
said trustee has demanded of this company the pay- 
ment of all such interest, and this company has an- 
swered that it is unable to make such payment, and 
thereupon said trustee has declared the principal of all 
the outstanding bonds due and payable, and the amount 
thereof is $2,401,700, making the total indebtedness now 
due and owing by this company the sum of $3,156,- 
109.30. 

The financial condition of this company constantly 
becomes worse and it is impossible for it to pay even 
a small part of the interest, let alone paying any part 
of the principal. It appears to the directors that the 
above interest is due to the bondholder, and above 
principal of the bonds is due to the bondholder, and 
that the best way for the company to proceed is to sell 
its property as promptly as possible after the giving 
of due notice in such way as to realize the largest sum 
at the least expense. 

On April 1, 1907, this company executed and deliv- 
ered to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. its 
promissory note, payable on demand, for $48,133.62, with 
interest from its date until paid at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

On April 1, 1907, this company executed and deliv- 
ered to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. its 
promissory note, payable on demand, for $15,725.31, 
with interest from its date until paid at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum. 

On Apri! 3, 1907, this company executed and deliv- 
ered to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. its 
promissory note, payable on demand, for $75,000, with 
interest from its date until paid at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum. 

The above three notes were indorsed and transferred 

















from such payee without recourse and are now held 

by the bondholder, whose legal name is “Register & 

Transfer Co.,” anything to the contrary in the foregoing 

minutes notwithstanding. (Sic.) 

The interest on said notes was paid until November 1, 
1907, but no interest has been paid since such date, and the 
principal of said notes, together with interest, are now 
due and owing. 

Said note for $15,725.31 was and is secured by $100,000 
of first mortgage bonds of this company, which were de 
livered as collateral with said note 

Said note for $75,000 was and is secured by $150,000 
of the first mortgage bonds of this company, which were 
delivered as collateral with said note. 

No collateral security was given with said note for 
$48,133.62. 

The total indebtedness due from this company as of 
\pril 30, 1911, is the amount heretofore mentioned, name 
ly, $3,156,109.80, and the amount of the foregoing notes, 
namely, $138,858.93, making a total indebtedness due and 
owing from this company of $3,294,968.23. 

It should be borne in mind in reading the foregoing that 
the time when interest ceased on the notes originally given the 
Stromberg-Carlson company was about the time when R. L. 
Day & Co., the New York and Boston brokers, paid $910,000 
eash for bonds and other obligations of the Utah Independent 
held by the Rochester, N. Y., telephone people, and that it was 
only a short time after that when Berger, the New Jersey 
banker, bought the minority stockholdings from the Utah 
owners. Evidently the proposition looked attractive to some 
one, despite the desperate financial condition now painted by 
the directors, ° 

A perusal of this tale of woe recalls the comment of Mr. 
Hammer: “Saving killed telephone competition in| Utah by 
purchasing the competing company, the Bell company has 
adopted the policy of first thoroughly emasculating its former 
competitor and then maintaining the empty shell of an organi 
zation, labeled and colored to represent a competing company, 
to the end that real competition may be forever impossible 
in this territory.” 


With no interest paid on the floating debt since B 


erger, of 
New Jersey, appeared as the “largest stockholder”; with an 
accumulation of $722,624 unpaid interest on the bonds, it 
would certainly appear that Mr. Hammer's conclusions were 
warranted by the facts, as acknowledged by the directors them 
selves 

The Registrar & Transfer Co. here makes its first public 
appearance in connection with the Salt Lake City Telephone 
problem. When and how it bought three-fifths of the bond 
issue which it is credited with owning is not made clear. 
Neither is it shown whether or not that company owns these 
bonds outright, or is merely holding them in trust for a third 
party. 

The official notice of the sale states that the property is to 
be disposed of without the primary franchise (Salt Lake City 
grant), and with or without the secondary franchises secured 
both from Salt Lake and from other cities and towns, depend- 
ing on whether or not more can be secured from the sale by 
including them. An inventory of the property will be fur- 
nished upon application. At least 10 per cent. of the pur- 
chase price must be paid in cash or certified check at time of 
sale, which shall be forfeited if the deal is not completed. 
The balance shall be paid when the proper transferences 
and conveyances are ready for delivery. Any or 
all bids may be rejected, and the president of the com- 
pany may adjourn the sale from day to day if it appears 
necessary. With this wide latitude, the Utah Independent 
Telephone Co. is to be offered for sale, as stated, on June 5. 





Ontario Board Holds Bell Lines Common Carriers. 
The Ontario Railway & Municipal Board has refused to 
approve of a clause in an agreement between the Canadian 
Bell Telephone Co., and the Consolidated Telephone Co., 
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which would prevent the Consolidated from routing busi- 
ness from points on the lines of other local companies to 
points on the Bell lines. The Board will not sanction the 
Bell’s contention that it controls all long distance busi- 
ness, on other lines as well as its own. The Board will 
not agree to anything that will prevent the people from 
having transmission freely for their messages so long as 
they are willing to pay for them. 





Louisiana Commission Authorizes Half Cent Per Mile for 
Long Distance Messages. 

The Louisiana Railroad Commission has issued an order 
establishing a new set of toll rates in the state applicable 
to all lines, and being a reduction in a great many cases 
over the rates which are now in effect. The order is in part 
as follows: For long distance telephone conversations of 
three minutes’ duration or less, from one to twenty-five 
miles, measurements will be made according to pole line 
mileage, and the rates will be as follows: 


From 1 to 10 miles, inelusive................ ......10 Cents 


Prom 1 to 10 metles, icl@sSive. «oi... ic cccccsscccevsec 10 Cents 
Over 10 to 15 mithes, imcivisive........s.cccccccccccccve 15 Cents 
Over 15 miles to 25 miles, inclusive.................. 20 Cents 


For long distance telephone conversations of three 
ninutes’ duration or less, between points in the same parish 
or adjoining parishes over 20 miles pole line mileage apart 
measurements shall be made according to the air line dis- 
tance between stations. In all towns or cities where there 
are telephone exchanges said exchanges shall be considered 
stations. For rates for long distance connections of three 
minutes’ duration or less, between points in any parish to 
points in any other parish. not bounding same, measure- 
ments shall be made according to air line distance from 
parish site to parish site. Rates based upon air line meas- 
urements shall be computed as follows: 

Over 20 miles to 30 miles, inclusive Tee ek 
Over 30 miles to 40 miles, inclusive ...............% 


25 Cents 
Over 40 miles to 50 miles, inclusive .............. 30 Cents 
Over 50 miles to 60 miles, inclusive eee, 
Over 60 miles to 70 miles, inclusive ..............40 Cents 


Over 70 miles to 80 miles, inclusive ..... ...45. Cents 
Over 80 miles to 100 miles, inclusive ere 
Over 10 miles to 110 miles, inclusive............55 Cents 

From 100 miles and over the rate is half a cent per mile, 
air line measurement, the rate increasing 5 cents for every 
10 miles, or fraction thereof. For example for conversations 
longer than three minutes the charges for each extra min- 
ute shall not exceed one-third of the three-minute rate. 
Where a conversation is held between two points not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five miles or less, air line distance over the 
lines of two or more companies, there shall be no addi- 
tional charge beyond the rate prescribed to be charged for 
one company. That is to say, there shall be no terminal 
charge for any of the companies whose lines are being 
used in giving toll service between points not exceeding 
twenty-five miles air line distance. 





== 


Senator Kenyon Proposes Jail Penalty for Sherman Law 
Violators. 

Three changes in the Sherman anti-trust law were pro- 
posed in a bill introduced on May 8, by Senator Kenyon 
of Iowa, who has just vacated the office of “trust buster” 
in the department of justice. 

His bill would make jail sentences compulsory for in- 
dividual violators of the law and would provide that a 
patent shall be forfeited where the patentee joins with 
others to restrain trade. 

The third change would make illegal the purchase or 
ownership of stock in a competing corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce. 
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Swinging Around the Southeast Circle 


Dixie Land—Sunshine, Oranges and Telephones—Our Southern Independents 






By J. C. Kelsey 


Just fifty years ago there was rush, turmoil and tears in 
the land. 

Sumter had been fired upon and every place was busy with 
martial activities. 

For four years the South fought. 

With 600,000 men; 

Without a single dollar in the treasury! 

They fought the greatest fight of history. 

They went down to defeat, with no lasting regret, because 
they realized that God had frowned upon human slavery. 

3ut what a comfort to those who fear invasion, and doubt 
our national strength! 

In the South you find intensity. 

They are more religious, and are not ashamed of it. 

They are more sentimental, and can suffer. 


Be sure that they have no fear of the Bell Telephone Com- 


pany. 
Be sure that there has been more or less war! 





In the southeast corner there are two Bell licensees— 
One the Cumberland, and the other the Southern Bell. 
Of the two, the Southern Bell seems to beemore liberal; yet 


.that is not saying much! 


The Southern Bell has recognized the Independents and is 
willing to leave the local field to them in some places. 

But the Cumberland company is yet the divine bigot of all 
licensees. 

This company still shows signs of its Puritan ancestry, 

And it still rejoices in witch-burning. 

Its officials make speeches, and attend civic conferences. 





It reminds you of the wolf parading as a lamb. 





Dealing with sophistries and meaningless phrases. 
Yet they show business instinct, washing sales of stock 
through the various stock exchanges but fooling no one! 





But I am digressing— 

I am going to leave Mississippi for a special story. They 
are doing good work in that state, and their June convention 
will give us something worth much attention. 

In Mobile, you will find William H. Bryant, general man- 
ager of the Home Telephone Co. A sturdy Independent and 
a genuine pioneer, with most interesting and unusual ex- 
perience. 


He will spoil you utterly with motor boat and automobile. 
You will never leave Mobile until your house wires you to 
move on. 


But aside from the human element, 2,600 subscribers get 
excellent service. 

A beautiful building, well located and neatly kept; 

An unusual underground area; 

And an unusual group of employes. 


The Home Telephone Company Progressive Association 
meets twice a month. 





The school is conducted by E. H. Davidson, the very capable 
wire chief. 
Every live topic is discussed, and the physical condition of 


the plant proves its value. 
How different is this from the Bell principle, which assumes 
that ignorance of employes is an asset! 





Mobile furnishes an example of a strictly business-like In- 
dependent telephone system, with no toll connection at all. 
It clearly demonstrates the folly of universal connection. 


Things are different in Florida. 

The Southern Bell company seems to keep away from local 
habitations. 

Tallahassee, the capital city, has but one exchange, owned 
and operated by Dr. Moor. 

They have 400 telephones. The service is excellent—the con- 
struction soon to be all cable. 

I found Dr. Moor out on the line, superintending the hang- 
ing of cable by a gang of negroes. 

The doctor is a retired physician and enjoys the work. He 
knows more about multiple distribution and such items than 
any old telephone man. 

The nearest Bell connection is thirty miles away. Dr. Moor 
owns the toll line to that plant. He is Independent in every 
sense of the word. 

At Lake City, I did not know whether the telephone plant 
was Independent or Bell. 

I soon found out that it was not Independent, nor was 
there any competition. 

I asked the operator for Daytona toll connection, after she 
had listened for ten minutes to the lineman’s account of his 
exciting day in Jacksonville. 

The operator was not at all interested in adding $1.50 to 
the receipts of the company—nor did she care for my wasted 
time. She should read the 68-page report! > 

Palatka is a semi-tourist town. The telephone plant is owned 
locally, and has connection with the Bell exchange at Jack- 
sonville. 

W. A. Hicks is manager. He operates 250 telephones. The 
whole plant is a very creditable one. 





Daytona is a tourist town. 

The telephone plant is locally owned. Construction is un- 
usually good. 

Daytona has but one railroad— 

The Florida East Coast Line, owned by Henry Flagler, Oil 
King, owner of legislatures, etc. 

Really, it was pitiful! 

Deluged by tourists, and overwhelmed by perishable freight, 
the road simply threw up its hands! 

Such a test of monopoly! 

Don’t have to do anything! 

Passengers wait five hours and then can’t get on trains—too 
crowded! 

Fruit rots. Over $1,000,000 damages paid to fruit shippers. 

Who cares? 

You can’t go any other way. 

You can’t ship any other way. 
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A believer in natural monopoly should try Florida East 
Coast service in March. 








He would not come back and tell you that the natural mo- 
nopoly idea was even a good thing for the beneficiary of its 
so-called benefits. 

This ugly railroad monopoly waits for no man, nor con- 
nects decently with any other railroad. 

It is a beautiful lesson in state control. 





State control without competition is a joke, when any prop- 
erty is controlled outside of the state. 

At Tampa, you find the best telephone development. 

W. G. Brorein is general manager. 

He is also president of the Florida Telephone Association. 

He went to Tampa ten years ago from Buckland, Ohio. 

He applied for a Tampa franchise in March, 1901. He got 
the usual receptaion from the Bell company, but began service 
in October of 1902. 

By the way, the first North common battery switchboard 
ever built is in service here. 

At the same time, Bradentown, Bartown, Plant City and 
Lakeland were built. 

The toll line system was most comprehensive and gave the 
Home company the strategic position. 

Rates were $2.75 and $1.50 when Tampa had 20,000 people. 

They soon had 1,000 subscribers to the Bell’s list of 400. 

In 1906, the Bell company admitted defeat, sold out its plant 
and built a fine through toll line from Jacksonville to Tampa. 

The council amended the franchise and permitted $4.00 and 
$2.00 rates. 

Also 50 cents more when the list grew to 2,250. 

Today, there are 3,000 telephones in Tampa, and 2,000 more 
in their district. 

Tampa is the great gulf city most likely to be benefited by 
the Panama canal. 

Over $2,000,000 will be spent for harbor improvements. 

Today 50,000 people live there. 


Mr. Brorein has a hobby, you might say, on underground 
construction. 

In all of his plants, you see his views put into play. Ac- 
cordingly, you find excellent properties, and lowest cost of 
maintenance. 





The relations between the Bell and Independents in Florida 
are friendly, but that is all. 

The Independents have to fight out all hostile legislation. 
The Bell company cheerfully admits its inabilities. 

No one need be discouraged by the Florida situation. 

It is controlled by live men, all their lives accustomed to 
exercising their own initiative, and in every way improving 
their local conditions. 





Jacksonville is the largest Florida city. It is solely con- 
trolled by the Bell company. 





At Southern Pines, North Carolina, is a thriving tele- 
phone property. Bernard Leavitt is well known to TELEPHONY 
readers. You have seen the picture of his exchange in the 
columns of TELEPHONY. 

He has the field to himself. 

He is so thoroughly Independent that he will not connect 
with the Bell. 

Talking about busy men—Mr. Leavitt, in addition to oper- 
ating 300 telephones, is postmaster, treasurer of the board of 
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trade, secretary of the school board, secretary of the Masonic 
lodge and plays in the city band. 








I never saw so much energy in my life, nor greater hos- 
pitality. 

At Raleigh, William A. Wynne, the leading Independent 
spirit of the South, holds forth. 

Here is the home of the Wynne Instantaneous Call. I 
found everyone talking about it. I tried the service repeatedly. 
I never in my life saw any better performance. 

You simply remove the receiver from the hook and ask 
central for your. number. Nine times out of ten you won't 
be quick enough. She will say, “Waiting.” 








William Wynne is courageous. He simply invested his 
money in his own belief. He has succeeded. He is gaining 
ground swiftly. The Bell company admits defeat and in- 
stead of promised annihilation, Mr. Wynne may expect to 
have to resist conciliation. 





Bell policy is very adaptable— 

Annihilate, if you can. 

Conciliate if you can not annihilate. 

See the 68-page report! 

North Carolina men hang together— 

Mr. Leavitt asked me if I were going to see Mr. Hayden. 
To do so, by all means. 

So did Mr. Wynne. 

You may be sure that I sought Mr. Hayden, at High Point. 

And I was glad to see this strong and Independent man. 


The five North Carolina leaders are Hayden, Wynne, Bar- 
ringer, Coltrane and Leavitt. 

J. F. Hayden is manager of the North State Telephone 
Co. He operates in High Point, Thomasville and Lexington. 

It will take a special story to tell you about Mr. Hayden’s 
work. 

At Statesville, Mr. W. H. Barringer is general manager. 

His company operates 1,000 telephones. 

They have a strictly modern plant. 

They have a fine office building, and nicely located. 

They are strictly Independent and do not connect with the 
Bell at any point. 

The exchange office is neat as a pin. 

Blue prints are framed, and hung neatly on the walls of the 
wire chief’s room. 

The company earns handsomely and we have hope of a 
report some day. 

They are not fooling themselves. 

And they keep in close touch with telephone matters. 

Statesville may well be proud of her telephone achievement. 

In Knoxville, one gets back into Cumberland territory. 

Where there is grim-visaged war. 

Where all who go into the telephone business are “inter- 
lopers” or “newcomers.” 

One of the pioneers of the telegraph and telephone busi- 
ness is J. C. Duncan, Sr. 

Mr. Duncan is a part of Knoxville, a parcel of it, and Knox- 
ville knows it, and appreciates it. 

I wish we could tell you a whole lot about Mr. Duncan and 
his telephone company. 

But he is modest, 

And we reluctantly refrain from saying much—except that 
the Knoxville property is an excellent one. 

It is substantially built and growing swiftly. 
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May 13, 1911. 


Mr. Duncan has watched his sons grow up in the business. 
Today, J. C. Duncan, Jr., is at the helm. 
He has his father’s courage and he knows the game. 


The Cumberland company cannot frighten him by making 
faces. 
Nor can it budge him one inch by any process. 





In Lexington, Kentucky, is another power‘ul company, with 
little or no competition. 

Martin Taylor, general manager, is known nationally. 

Geo. S. Shanklin is president of the company. 

It will take a whole story to tell of the success of the 
Fayette Home Telephone Co. 

One is impressed with the wide difference in Southern 
telephone conditions. ; 

After all, a corporation is no different from the personal 
element controlling it. 

The Southern Bell is entirely Bell, yet it follows different 
tactics from the Cumberland, pretending not to be controlled 
by the Bell. 

Both have resorted to tactics so close to manslaughter, 
that it was not comfortable, yet you do not find that extreme 
hatred anywhere except in Cumberland territory. 

Cumberland officials, apparently, get revelations from 
Heaven. 

At least, they have curious ideas of divine right, or pre- 
tend to have. 

And then expect their employes to work for pitifully small 
salaries. 





It costs more to live in the South, too. 

If the Cumberland does not. get off its high horse, compe- 
tition will surely join it to the ranks of Bell failures. 

There are quite a few. 

MORAL—A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Tag Straps and Their Use. 

The first tag straps used for splicing cable by the ca- 
blemen of Michigan State Telephone Co. were made by a 
splicer who thought out the idea and used it in connection 
with his work. The company now furnishes a set of “eight 
in a set” to each splicer. 

A tag strap is a piece of leather about two inches wide 
by thirteen inches long and contains twenty-five holes on 
each side through which the wires to be spliced are pulled 
and fastened in their proper order, so that they will not 
get lost; each hole in the strap is numbered and each pair 
of wires must be in its proper place after testing from the 
main frame in the office, or from the cable box on the pole. 

A tag strap is a great deal more handy than the old way 

The hardwood or fibre strips used by some companies 
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have the disadvantage that they cannot be rolled compactly 
when it is necessary to wrap the job in a waterproof cover. 

The holes are arranged in sets of five and the number 
of any hole is easily determined even if the stamped figures 
have been obscured by paraffin. The method of grouping 
the holes in this way is similar to the grouping of multiple 
jacks into sets of five by the ‘domino marks.”—R. MacDon- 
ald, in Michigan State Gazette. 


The Telephone Route for New Business. 
The accompanying reproduction of an advertisement of 
the New York Edison Co., shows one method utilizing tele- 
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DISON Service means modern, 
efficient, economical methods 
in the factory, store and 

home. 


It Pays Everybody to Advertise the Telephone. 


phone service as a route over which new business may seek 
the advertiser. This advertisement, which was used in a 
one column space, is striking and effective. 





Arkansas House Passes Connection Bill. 

An important measure just passed by the Arkansas House 
was the bill by Mr. Little, requiring long-distance telephone 
companies to allow local or Independent telephone com- 
panies to make physical connection with one another’s 
lines. It failed to pass the senate. 





At the annual convention of the Minnesota Electrical Asso- 
ciation held in March, President R. W. Clark, of Minne- 
apolis, referring to commission regulation of public utilities, 
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A Piece of Leather, Punched and Numbered Like This, Saves the Cable Splicer a Lot of Time and Bother. 


of using cardboard tags, for the reason that a strap always 
has the wires held in regular order. The cardboard re- 
quired the cableman or his helper to do more or less pick- 
ing over to find the right one. 





declared that a regulation policy if installed should be state- 
wide in extent, and administered by men of the most able 
character whose decisions would be based on the best engi- 
neering data. 








- Practical Letters from the Readers 


Reversal of Transformers Indicated. 

An interesting case of trouble in one of the well known 
harmonic converters for selective ringing was recently 
brought to the writer’s attention. This converter, like most 
others, has the four standard frequencies, 16, 33, 50 and 66 
cycles. It was installed several months ago in an experi- 
mental laboratory and there had been little occasion to use 
it other than for some simple tests. In order to study its 
action under load and to determine the power required to 
operate it, it was decided to load the convertor with several 
bells on each frequency. 

The 16 and 66 cycle circuits were tested first, and when 
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Wiring of Transformer and Condenser to Converter Contacts. 


the number of bells on each frequency did not exceed two 
or three the action of the convertor was not far from nor- 
mal. When the load on each frequency was increased a 
violent sparking took place in the vibrator contacts of the 
pole changer. This at once led the experimenter to think 
there might be trouble in the condenser which is bridged 
across the back contacts of the vibrator as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, to take care of the discharges from 
the transformer windings and to prevent sparking at the 
contacts. After considerable testing the condensers were 
found to be in good condition and properly installed. 

The tro..ble was found later to be due to improper instal- 
lation of the transformers. The transformer designed for 
16 cycles had been placed in the 66 cycle circuit and vice 
versa. The other two transformers had been installed in 
the same reverse order. After replacing the transformers 
in the frequencies for which they had been designed the 
number of bells rung on each cycle could be greatly in- 
creased without any abnormal action on the part of the 
converter. 

The causes of the sparking are simple. As is well known, 
a transformer is always designed for a particular frequency, 
and fully efficient operation cannot be expected on any 
other frequency. The amount of iron in the core of a trans- 
former varies inversely as the frequency. In this case the 
small transformer was operating on the low frequency and 
vice versa. As a result the inductive discharges from the 
transformer, occurring when the vibration contacts were 
broken, were of such values that conditions of resonance 
through the condenser did not obtain, and the sparking re- 
sulted. 

On the 33 and 50 cycle circuits the trouble was not so 
apparent, due to the fact that the transformers for these 
frequencies are more nearly alike in size. 





Device for Improving Service to Party Line Series Tele- 
phones. 

In reference to your instructions to an inquirer conc€rning 
the use of series telephones on party lines, in the March 18 
issue of TELEPHONY, we are using a plan by which they can 
be made to give much better than the “fair service” you pre- 
dict for them. 

This consists of winding non-inductively a small coil of 
about 80 ohms resistance and putting it in multiple with the 
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ringer coils on each telephone on the line, or using instead 
of a coil a % m. f. condenser connected in the same way. 

We use the coils most frequently, as we can take old single 
pole receiver bobbins, and a small wooden spool without an 
iron core out of the junk pile, and wind them in a few 
minutes. 

Our method is to wind onto our bobbin 
spools at the same time with a double wire, first splicing the 
ends of the two wires together. The talking is very much 
improved by their use and the ringing is satisfactory, as un- 
less the line is of abnormally high resistance the current flow 
through the ringer coils is not too small to operate the ap- 
paratus. 

Series telephones should never be connected bridging to a 
line, as with most boards this makes the disconnect signal 


from two other 


very unreliable. 
Ottawa, Kansas. U. S. Hannum. 





Grounded High Tension Causes Telephone Burn-Out. 

I wrote you some time ago about the trouble we had with 
the high tension power plant here, the answer to which you 
kindly published, and asked me to tell 
you of further trouble. Well, we sure 
got it, and got it good and plenty. 

The power people now have two 
three-phase leads on a pole line and the 
other a tower line. At 5 p. m., March 
30, an insulator cracked on the pole line 
and that pole burned down, leaving onl) 
the one circuit. At 8 p. m. the tower 
circuit, carrying 60,000 volts, got a 
ground and started to do things to us. 
The power company had only the one 
circuit left and let it go until it burned 
the ground off and cleared itself, which 
tock 10 minutes. Every one of our 150 
party line drops rang until they burned 
The current on our lines set one 
melted a telephone in 
course, put all our 
and carbons out of 


open. 
house on fire, 
another, and, of 
fuses, heat coils, 
commission. 

I enclose a photograph of one of our 
cable cans. This is not a tin can, but 
is of galvanized iron. We did not lose 
a drop nor a cable pair, but I had to 
go out into the street and corral three 
operators, and they are used to seeing 
trouble come in from down there, too. 
We have three lines in the power 
house, with arresters on the inside wall. 
The chief electrician told me that a 
stream of fire pumped from a._ steel 
girder 414 feet from our arresters, and 
held there until the trouble cleared. 





High Tension Induc- 
tion Burn-Out. 





Illinois to Have Independent Toll Clearing House. 


A charter was recently granted to the Illinois Toll Clear- 
ing House, and the work of establishing that institution is 
now in progress. Mr. John W. Coffey, of Indianapolis, who 
was responsible for much of the good work done by the 
Indiana Toll Clearing House, has been retained by the 
members of the association to establish the system and get 
it into good working order. Mr. Coffey will call upon all 
Independent telephone companies in Illinois within the next 
few weeks to explain the work to be done to secure their 
co-operation, and secure the necessary data. 
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“In Presence Of.” 

About three weeks ago a negro obtained admission 
to a certain business office and called the operator four 
times between 11 and 12 o’clock, midnight. The op- 
erator was unable to get the number he wanted at that 
hour of the night so the negro proceeded to “cuss her 
out.” Next morning the’ negro was whipped by the 
operator’s father and a warrant was sworn out for him 
for using profane language to the operator. 

The supreme court convened here last week and the 
grand jury failed to get a bill against him on the 
grounds that he (the negro) was not in the presence 
of the lady operator. 

Please advise the supreme court decisions in regard 
to similar cases as above, also if cursing over a tele- 
phone is not considered to be done in presence of the 
party spoken to. 

The supreme court was apparently right in the case you 
mention. The term, “in the presence of,” has been held 
to mean “in the sight of.” Hughes vs. Commonwealth, 41 S. 
W., 294, 296; 19 Ky. Law Repts., 497. We do not know of 
any decision ever holding that one could be in the presence 
of a person when at the other end of a telephone line. 
There should certainly be some law to cover such an 
offense and your legislature should be asked to pass one 
at its next session. 





The Protection of Ample Rules. 


A troubleman or line repairer was told that a particular cir- 
cuit was out of order and that he was to make the necessary 
repairs. When he arrived at the point where the wire was 
down, he spliced the ends and then walked around the pole 
looking for cracks; then he took the end of his pliers and 
opened up the end of the pole deep enough to enable him to 
drive a jack-knife into it and found nothing wrong with the 
pole. Then he took the wire and climbed up about five feet. 
Then he gave the pole a shake to further test it and climbed 
to the top. While at the top he used some exertion to throw 
the wire loose from the shingles of a nearby building and the 
pole broke and fell, throwing him into a stream of water near 
at hand and injuring him. The pole fell because of a rotten 
condition about four to six inches below the surface of the 
ground. The employe sued the company, alleging that it was 
negligent in not having inspected the pole prior to his ascent. 
The company conceded the general rule that it owed the duty 
of reasonable inspection, but claimed to have performed this 
duty by having promulgated rules which were brought to the 
attention of the employes. These rules, after calling attention 
to the desirability of the workman taking out all the tools and 
appliances which he would need during the day, provided that 
“each employe shall keep his tools, testing instruments, etc., in 
first class condition,” and that: 

“Constant and extraordinary care shall be exercised in all 
situations when an element of danger is or may be present, 
as when working in the vicinity of high potential conductors, 


working on poles or cross-arms which may have been weak- 


ened by storms or other causes, when working in trenches, 
manholes, elevator shafts, near machinery, on ladders, trees, 
etc. Linemen, splicers and others, whose duties require them 
to climb poles, trees, or work upon scaffolds and other struc- 
tures or in boatswain’s chairs, must carefully inspect the same 
and satisfy themselves that the same are sound and in safe 
condition to work upon. Should inspection indicate that a 
pole is dangerous the work shall be deferred until the pole 
can be replaced or made safe. If, however, it is necessary 
to immediately complete the work in hand, the pole shall be 
made safe temporarily by placing guys. In such cases, im- 
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ediate report shall be made to the foreman, who shall arrange, 
without delay, for the necessary work to establish permanently 
safe conditions.****Empoyes are warned that poles which are 
safe when the strain of the wires or cables in each direction 
is balanced, may be unsafe in case all or some of the wires 
or cables are removed on one side, unless the unbalanced 
strain thus caused is equalized by a guy or brace.****Before 
starting work, employes shall carefully examine such tools, 
appliances and supplies as are furnished by the company and 
make requisistion for such others as are necessary for the 
work and see that the same are supplied.”’ 

The court held that as the rules provided that if a careful 
inspection indicated danger, the employe should defer work 
until the pole was made safe, the company had violated no 
duty and was not liable. Said the Court: “Unless we are 
prepared to say that it is the duty of a corporation to send out 
a competent inspector to forerun an equally competent in- 
spector who is to do an incidental job of splicing and replac- 
ing a wire upon a telephone pole, the judgment must be re- 
versed, for it is based upon fundamentally wrong principles.” 
Griffin vs. N. Y. Tel. Co., 125 N. Y. S., 642. 





Cutting Wires in Illinois. 

As you people are interested in telephone law, I 
have some trouble with one line out here and I want 
to know if they have a right to do such things. 
Well, in the first place I had some wires on their 
poles and there was no contract for a limited time 
and they cut my wires in ten different places and 
without notice or anything at all, so if you can get a 
hold of a copy of some state law you will kindly mail 
me one and if I can make them stand good for that 
damage, kindly tell me how to go at it. 


Cutting wires is a misdemeanor in Illinois and is pun- 
ishable by a fine of $100, recoverable in any court having 
jurisdiction. Statutes of 1897, Chapter 134, Section 13. 
As you are on the poles with their permission, express or 
implied, they would owe you the duty of notifying you 
to get off and would be liable for any damage inflicted 
in cutting your wires. We do not mean that you have 
a right to stay on their poles indefinitely but they would 
have to give you a reasonable opportunity to remove 
your wires and make other arrangements. To recover 
the damages, consult your local attorney. 





The “Recall” Unconstitutional in Texas. 

The recall and referendum clause of the charter of the 
City of Dallas, Texas, has been declared unconstitutional 
by the court of criminal appeals. The case was that of the 
People vs. J. E. Farnsworth, vice-president and general 
manager of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co.. 
who was charged with violating an ordinance put into 
operation by referendum vote. His release was sought by 
an application for writ of habeas corpus. The ordinance 
in question fixed rates for telephone service. It was 
adopted under a section of the city charter, giving author- 
ity to the board of commissioners to determine and reg- 
ulate charges, fixing fares and rates of persons, firms and 
corporations enjoying franchises or other privileges in 
that city and to prescribe the service to be rendered. 
When an ordinance has been voted into operation under 
the referendum clause, it is also provided that the ordi- 
nance cannot be repealed or amended by a vote of the 
people. The contention of Farnsworth’s attorneys was 
that the legislature was without authority to authorize a 
city to carry on its affairs as a muncipal corporation un- 
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der what is known as the “initiative and referendum,” 
especially as applied to the fixing of rates, fares, etc. 

The decision of the court was based upon Article 1 of 
Section 27 of the state constitution, by which the people 
reserve to themselves the right, in a peaceable manner, 
to assemble together for their common good and to apply 
to those invested with the powers of government for re- 
dress of grievances or other purposes, by petition, ad- 
dresses or remonstrance. The court held that in the way 
provided by this section, the “initiative” might be consid- 
ered as within the contemplation of the constitution, but 
that this method of using the “initiative” excluded any 
other use and did not confer upon the legislature the 
authority to put in operation the “referendum.” On the 
contrary, this section was held to refute and exclude 
such a conclusion. 

The court also pointed out that the “recall” was prohib- 
ited by Section 15 of the constitution, which allows the 
impeachment of public officers. The constitution having 
given the people the right of impeachment necessarily 
excluded from their authority any other method of getting 
rid of a public officer during his term of office. In re. 
Farnsworth, Court of Criminal Appeals, Texas, March, 1911. 

Height of Wires in Ohio. 


How high must a telephone company have their 
wires and cables over the public highway in the 
state of Ohio? We have a cable that goes straight 
across the road and into the central office. Where 
it leaves the pole on the opposite side of the road it 
is 20 ft. from the ground to the messenger and about 
the same at the office. A man moved a barn that was 
24 ft. high and would not go under the cable. Could 
he compel us to either raise it up or take it down to 
let him through, as he had a right-of-way around it, 
but it would not go that way? Is there any regulation 
as to height of wires or cables over highways? Would 
he have to bear the expense of moving the cable? 


The laws of Ohio set no height for telephone wires over 
a public highway. Such wires must be so high as not to 
interfere with travel. They are not required to be of 
such a height as to permit a house or barn to be moved 
under them. The mover of the barn would be obliged to 
pay the expense of moving the cable. He would he liable 
for injury to your wires: Pierson vs. Tri-State Tel. & Telg. 
Co., 126 N. W., 1091; Nagle vs. Hake, 101 N. W., 409. 


Injury During Laying of Conduit. 

A telephone company and other corporations were con- 
structing a telephone system in the city of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in May, 1907. In laying some conduit they had to 
remove the paving and to excavate a ditch two feet wide 
and about three and one-half feet deep. After the conduit 
was placed, the ditch was filled with dirt. Soon after, a 
man drove a loaded dray across the ditch, and when the 
front wheels came to it the wagon gave a sudden drop 
and he was thrown to the ground and injured. 

The driver brought suit against the company, alleging 
that it was negligent in failing to firmly tamp the dirt in 
the ditch. The companies denied this negligence. The 
jury found a verdict for $1,500 for the plaintiff. This judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Supreme Court of Nebraska, 
which held that where different minds might reasonably 
draw a different inference as to whether the facts would be 
negligence or contributory negligence, the question of 
negligence must be left to the jury, whose verdict would 
not be disturbed. Vorce vs. Ind. Tel. Co., 124 N. W.. 836. 











The U. S. Forest Service has decided to supply portable 
telephone sets to rangers in the National forests. These 
will be useful, in connection with the forest telephone lines, 
for summoning help in various emergencies. 
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Commercial Union, of Troy, N. Y., Publishes Statement 
Charging Misrepresentation by Bell. 


In a recent advertisement in the daily papers, the New 
York (Bell) Telephone Co. has been making the claim that 
518 new subscribers were added to the Bell list in the Troy 
district during the months of September, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1910. 

In answer to this claim, E. L. Grauel, general manager 
of the Commercial Union (Independent) Telephone Co., of 
Troy, caused a count to be made of the Bell directories 
covering that district, one of which went to press on Sep- 
tember 6, and the other on January 4, according to the pub- 
lished statements of the Bell company. The results of the 
count are set forth in an affidavit, which has been made 
the basis of a three-column display advertisement in the 
daily press by the Commercial Union company. The Bell 
advertisement is first given, opposite which is the following: 


The Affidavit. 


Troy, N. Y., February 3, 1911. 
Mr. E. L. Grauel, Sec’y. and Gen’l. Manager. 

Commercial Union Telephone Co., City: 

Dear Sir:—In compliance with your request I have 
‘made a careful count of the telephone numbers listed 
on several pages of the September, 1910, and January, 
1911, issues of the Bell Telephone Directory, Hudson 
Division, and attach hereto a statement showing the 
result of said count. 

Very truly yours, 
Richard L. Lisle. 

I certify that I have counted the telephone numbers 
listed in the September, 1910, issue of the Bell Tele- 
phone Directory, Hudson Division, at page 71 for 
Center Brunswick, pages 202 to 224, inclusive, for Troy, 
North Troy, Cohoes, Watervliet and Waterford, and 
page 232 for West Sand Lake, and have also counted 
the telephone numbers listed in the January, 1911, issue 
of the Bell Telephone Directory, Hudson Division, at 
page 76 for Center Brunswick, pages 213 to 236, in- 
clusive, for Troy, North Troy, Cohoes, Watervliet, and 
Waterford, and page 244 for West Sand Lake, and the 
result of said count was as follows: 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE. 
Telephone numbers listed 


CRE TONE ooo oilikieincikeacé cucwacdicss 1 
Troy, North Troy, Cohoes, Watervliet and 
. || see ae aria ieee 3,911 
I I ID oo ine Siew hosed cab wees cots 24 
jp ERE Ee eer oe en ee ee ee : 3,936 
JANUARY ISSUE. 
ee ee 1 
Troy, North Troy, Cohoes, Waterford and 
I ER Ee re en eee 4,093 
I I os a bcd bacco ameewe sarees 20 
OR ar GRR S ae haar : 4,114 
Tee ae Oe _.178 


Dated February 3, 1911. Richard L. Lisle. 

State of New York, County of Rensselaer, ss: 

Richard L. Lisle, being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he has read the foregoing statement and knows the 
contents thereof, and that the same is true to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. 

an at Welsh, Notary Public, Rensselaer County, 
Following this affidavit in the advertisement, the Com- 

mercial Union company adds: “Out of fairness to the public 
and to ourselves we feel it our duty to expose such mislead- 
ing statements. By the way, are you helping to pay for 
such advertising? Our policy is honest methods and effi- 
cient service.” 

In a letter to TELEPHONY Mr. Grauel says: “We are 
giving this advertisment wide publicity. We believe it is 
worth careful reading. The other people have not seen fit 
as yet to answer it, and, in fact, there is no answer that 
they can make.” 
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POLLY OF THE CIRCUS 
What will happen at Public Opinion Crossroads ? 

















Queries on Theory and Practice 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


Grounded Lines Must All Terminate on Corresponding 
Jack Springs. 

| have installed a thirty drop switchboard. All of 
the lines are single or grounded lines. In the village 
the lines average one-half mile in length and consist 
of No. 14. BB iron wire with two three-bar generator, 
1,000 ohm ringer telephones on each line. 

Five farmers’ lines average twelve miles each, using 
No. 12 wire, and having about 12 four and five bar gen- 
erator, 1,600 ohm ringer, telephones on each. 

One pair of cords on the board is equipped with a 
repeating coil. I think the drops are wound for 500 
ohms. The farmers lines are in pretty bad shape as 
[ have not been able to work on them yet, being still 
busy installing the village lines and having had charge 
only a short time. 

What I want advice about is this: I can connect the 
village telephones with one another through any pair 
of cords on the board, but cannot connect the farmers’ 
lines with the village lines nor with one another 
through any pair of cords on the board except the pair 
equipped with the repeating coil. I thought this might 
be due to poor grounds on the farmers’ lines. The 
switchboard ground is all right, I think; it consists of 
two strands of No. 10 copper wire running into the 
ground about seven feet surrounded with coke which 
was well wetted before being covered up. 

The cause of your trouble in connecting rural to town 
lines may be a reversal of line and ground terminals. If 
for instance you have all town lines connected line to tip 
and ground to sleeve, and all rural lines wired up to sleeve 
and ground to tip, it will produce exactly the condition 
which you mention. 

Poor grounds on the rural lines could hardly account 
for it. 





Locating Open by Direct Deflection with Bridge is Im- 
possible. 

I wish you would show in Telephony the way to locate 
an open circuit by direct deflection with a Wheatstone 
bridge. 

The expression “direct deflection” is used to mean any 
measurement in which the value or result obtained depends 
on the reading or deflection of the measuring instrument. The 
Wheatstone bridge is a “zero” apparatus, for in its use, the 
galvanometer is made to have a zero reading and the result 
calculated from the ratios of resistances. Thus the result 
does not vary with the deflection. 

The only way to locate an open circuit is by means of the 
relative electrostatic capacities of the wire when whole and 
when broken. The direct deflection method employs a galvano- 
meter to measure the quantity of electricity which the wire 
will hold under a given voltage. This is compared with the 
quantity which a whole wire will hold. The distance to the 
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Fig. 1. Capacity Test for Open, with Bridge. 


break is computed on the assumption that the capacity of the 
wire is proportional to its length. 

The Wheatstone bridge is employed to make a direct com- 
parison between the capacity of a good wire and that of a 
broken one, or between the two sections of the broken wire. 
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The latter is more reliable and will be described. In Fig. 1 
let B and C be the sections of the broken wire; A the good 
mate wire, and DE a good pair. Let R be the rheostat of 
the Wheatstone bridge and b one of the proportional arms. 
Ground the point between them, but have in series some 
source of alternating current, such as a buzzer and induction 























Fig. 2. Test for Open with No Good Pair Available. 


coil. The intensity of this source must be regulated to suit 
the case. If too weak it will make difficult the location of the 
point of silence, the receiver. Adjust R and D till silence or 
least sound is heard in the receiver. Make R and 0 as high 
as convenient. If we let B and C equal the length of respec- 
tive sections of the bad wire, the ratio between them will be 


B b 


te R 
which is the reverse of the resistance formula. 
If L = total length of the line, so that B + C = L, then 


B= kL 





= U, distance to break. 
R+b 
If no good pair is available, then the scheme in Fig 2 must 
be used. The formula for B is: 


R 
B= L — 
b 
Be sure that C is clear of grounds, or it will spoil your 
results. 


Follow Manufacturer’s Directions Carefully in Setting Up 
Edison Cells. 


We would like some information on a tvne R. R. 
Edison cell. We use one on the Warner pole changer, 
and have recently recharged it. After first charging 
we got about 0.7 volts but after using about one week 
it has fallen back to 0.5 volts. 


Is this about the voltage of these cells? We are 
under the impression that this cell should give out 
about one volt. It operates the pole changer fairly well 
excepting on some of the heavy toll lines where it 
does not appear to have the steadiness it should have 
with more pressure. 

The Edison cell does not give one volt; its open circuit 
voltage is about 0.66 volt. Owing to poor contacts, inter- 
nal resistance and the current flow, the terminal voltage 
may easily fall to the value which you give. 

You must use care in setting up the cell and follow the 
directions given by the manufacturers. We can not em- 
phasize this point too strongly. The method of assembling 
the elements, careful and solid clamping of the copper oxide 
plate, the mixture of the solution, its exact height, and 
final covering with heavy oil—all these must be performed 
correctly. If this work is done right and the pole changer 
is properly adjusted, you will get good service. 

Full directions for both battery and pole changer are 
furnished by the manufacturers, and if followed will give 
satisfactory results. 
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May 13, 1911. TELEP 
New York-Denver Long Distance Line Opened to Com- 
mercial Service This Week—Success of 
Loaded Phantom. 

The ability of the art of loading to greatly increase the 
range of telephone transmission was demonstrated anew 
this week in the opening of the New York to Denver circuit 
for commercial transmission. This circuit represents the 
latest development in the application of loading coils to 
aerial lines; not only is a large proportion of the loaded 
circuit phantomed, but the entire circuit is equipped for 

duplex telegraphy. 

Prominent telephone men, business men, and newspaper 
correspondents were present in the offices of the A. T. & 
T. Co., at New York, Chicago, Omaha and Denver, on last 
Monday night, when the public opening of the circuit took 
place. 

Fig. 1 shows the layout of the main circuits and par- 
allel lines which can be used for patching, to maintain an 
uninterrupted service, if necessary on account of trouble 
on the phantomed loaded 8’s, which form the main cir- 
cuits throughout a greater part of the 2,200 miles of line. 
Diagrams to be published later will illustrate the circuits 
more in detail, and show how they are arranged for tele- 
graphic transmission. 

During the public tests of the circuit, on the opening 
night, conversations were carried on over the physical cir- 
cuits between New York and Chicago simultaneously with 
transmission over the entire line from New York to Den- 
ver, while duplex telegraph service was being carried on 
at the same time over various sections of the line. 

The present accepted standard for the maximum commer- 
cial range of transmission is the equivalent of 35 miles of 
19 B. & S. gauge standard conference cable, but the equiva- 
4 lent of the Denver circuit between the New York and 
: Denver central office terminals is so far within this limit 

that a considerable length of open wire or cable may be 
attached to either end without exceeding the commercial 
limit. In fact, the theoretical computed equivalent of the 
New York to Denver line under its best condition is 21 
miles of cable. 

Weather conditions obviously must exert a considerable 
influence on transmission over a line of such extreme length, 
but they were fairly good throughout the entire length of 

the line on Monday night, and very good transmission. was 

experienced. Those who have spoken over the circuits say 
that under the most favorable conditions the transmission 
is so good that it is hard to believe that the equivalent is 
as great as 21 miles. 

The effect of loading in increasing the range of trans- 
¢ mission may be understood to some extent by reference to 
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Fig. 2. At the top of the figure is a representation of an 
ordinary phantom circuit—the full line line showing the 
physicals and repeating coils, and the dotted lines repre- 
senting the phantom. The cross lines between the pairs 
of lines representing each physical indicate that the two 
wires are combined to form one side of the phantqm. 
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Fig. 2.—Cable Equivalents of Loaded and 
Copper Line. 


The pair of lines immediately below, at the left, show 
the cable equivalent of 500 miles of No. 8 N. B.S. 
copper wires, and of an unloaded phantom circuit com- 
posed of two pairs of No. 8 wire 500 miles long. 

The effect of loading the 500-mile physical and phantom 
circuits, respectively, is shown in the diagram in the 
lower left-hand corner, the cable equivalent being 7.5 miles 
for the loaded physical, and 6.5 miles for the loaded phan- 
tom. The figure in the lower right-hand corner is a con- 
ventional representation of the method of loading the 
phantom circuit. 

The effect of loading No. 12 N. B. S. gauge copper aerial 
circuits, and No. 19 B. & S. gauge cable circuits, is shown 
in Fig. 3, which does not relate specifically to the Denver 
circuit, but will be interesting to students of the results of 
loading. The lines A, B, represent two physical circuits of 
No. 12 N. B. S. gauge copper 400 miles long. The upper 
is unloaded, the lower ioaded. The dotted lines immedi- 
ately below show the relative values of the two circuits as 
expressed in lineal miles, indicating that a saving of 225 


gauge 


miles is made in the transmission value of the line by 
loading. The lower diagrams indicate the transmission 
equivalents of combinations of cable and open line. 

The third example from the foot of the diagram shows 
that a 200-mile N. B. S. gauge copper circuit with 2% 
miles of No. 19 gauge unloaded cable at each end, gives a 
total equivalent of 21 miles of standard cable. Loading the 
200 miles of aerial wire, and leaving the attached cable 
unloaded, reduces the total equivalent to 13 miles. The 
equivalent of the 200 miles of aerial wire is reduced to 7 
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Fig. 1. The Loaded 8’s and Circuits 


Available for Patching for Service on the Newly Opened Line from 





New York to Denver. 
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miles, but an additional loss of .55 mile at each junction of 
a cable pair to the loaded aerial is occasioned by the so- 
called reflection loss. The total equivalent of the circuit is 
thus reduced to a minimum by loading the cable as well 
as the aerial wire, when the total equivalent of each cable 
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Fig. 3. Pera of Loading in Increasing Transmission Range. 
terminal becomes 1.025 miles, and the reflection loss at 
each junction is reduced to .2 mile. 

The following table of equivalents shows what trans- 
mission performance may be expected on various classes of 
circuits in common use: 


Open wires. Equiv. 
eG, 38 Ueeded oo kceiccssecs eS spite le Mies en chct a a .08 
NEES op, EES EEEES Rian dee ee ee ti a to he a ee ee .035 
No. 8 Phantom ee eens een eenk ned weet .028 
No. 12 Loaded .. ak Gicierat ahaa iata ae aceiai cia a 
No. 8 Loaded (Px. ‘Unloaded). Sea erists catg taeamate area aes .015 
Cable Loaded Heavy. Medium. 
pO ene .41 
No. 16 .. Fiala ae atte cbt pt. ao .22 
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ER Rr pee ee ar Rg .10 12 

Cable Unloaded 
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Reflection Losses. 

Loaded to Unloaded, cables and lines.................... 55 


General Manager Bryant, of Mobile Home, Denies Rumors 
of Pending Sale to Bell Interests. 

A rumor recently gained some currency to the effect that the 
Bell telephone interests were preparing to take over the Home 
(Independent) Telephone Co., of Mobile, Ala. This is denied 
without qualification by W. H. Bryant, general manager of the 
company. “There have been similar reports started before,” 
said Mr. Bryant. “The Bell Telephone Co. makes a practice 
of circulating rumors of this kind for the purpose of weaken- 
ing competitive companies, if possible. You can readily under- 
stand that a report to the effect that this company has been 
sold would have the effect of injuring our business and, in 
case we should desire to sell bonds for further improvements 
such a report would tend to make it difficult to secure money 
from investors. The Bell company seems to have a busy press 
agent, who goes the rounds knocking at one place after an- 
other where there is a competing company. 

“The Home Telephone Co. is in good condition now and in- 
terest upon the bonds is being paid promptly. In addition 
to that we have been putting aside a good surplus. The growth 
of the company has been phenomenal. We now have 2,600 
telephones in operation in Mobile and this number is being 
added to rapidly.” 





F. H. Bethell, Director of New York Bell. 
F. H. Bethell was recently elected a director of the New 
York (Bell) Telephone Co., succeeding Henry M. Watson, 
deceased. 








A Line Through Fields of Perpetual Snow. 
(Concluded from page 570.) 


its end, the observatories being closed on September 15, the 
question arose how to prepare matters so as to allow the 
telephone plant to be set working as promptly as possible at 
the reopening of the season. So far from leaving the poles 
in position in the section from the Capanna Gnifetti to the 
Colle del Lys, in order then to dig them out of the snow 
reaching to more than two-thirds of their height, it was 
thought more practical to pull them out at the end of the 
season, and to store them at points easy to trace in the 
following summer. As regards the remainder of the line 
(viz., both the topmost portion from the Colle del Lys to 
the Margherita Observatory and the lower section from the 
Capanna Gnifetti to Alagna), everything was left in posi- 
tion. 

The official inauguration of this Alpine telephone line, 

















Chief Lineman Chiari and His Assistants. 


which took place on July 28th, 1910, was solemnized with a 
merry banquet at the Regina Margherita Observatory. 

The telephone line remained in perfect working order 
until the end of the season, and will soon be taken into 
service again for this year’s work. 

It will be readily understood that a telephone line con- 
necting an Alpine Observatory with the plain, and allow- 
ing meteorological observations from the upper regions to 
be communicated instantaneously to the outside world must 
render the greatest services to humanity. In fact, without 
such means of communication, some of the most valuable 
work of the Observatory would be unavoidably lost. 





Mr. G. MAtcotm Cox, general sales manager of the Central 
Electric Co., Chicago, was called to Denver, Colo., this week 
to attend the funeral of his uncle. 
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Illinois Clearing House Ready to Start Business 


Toll Clearing Company Organized with Capital of $2,500 in $10 Shares—John W. Coffey Will Get the Organi- 


zation into Running Order—Fifteen Directors Represent all Interests—Enthusiasm Prevails at Spring- 
field Meeting—Everybody will have Chance to Share in Economies of New Methods 


The Illinois Toll Clearing House is here. Not only 
has a formal organization been effected, but it has been 
effected by men who are in a position to start the Clearing 
House as a practical, operating business proposition. 

Enough men and Independent telephone properties are 
pledged to the Clearing House already to make it a suc- 
cess from the start. More than this, they have retained 
to develop the organization and system for handling 
the business, a man who has made a success of this work 
in another state, and is an indefatigable werker. This 
assures that the work will be conducted in a systematic 
way without undue red tape—that all interchanged mes- 
sage accounts will be handled economically, honestly and 
efficiently. In fact, Illinois is profiting in every way by 
the experience of other states in the clearing house move- 
ment. Her Independent companies have made a _ slow 
start, but the Chicago contract, which gives every Inde- 
pendent in the state an opportunity to get into the metrop- 
olis, has brought things to a head, and from this moment 
development will be rapid until an adequate system pro- 
vides for the handling and building up of Independent 
toll business in the entire state. The Independents al- 
ready control the bulk of facilities and subscribers in the 
state, and there is no reason why, for.lack of organiza- 
tion, they should sit quiet and let the other interests carry 
off the cream of the business—the short haul toll busi- 
ness. 

The Bell people have been, in their own circles, pre- 
tending to think that the situation in Illinois was a joke, 
saying that lack of organization and co-operation en- 
abled them to keep the Independents split up, get all the 
toll business, and hold the most profitable class of local 
business as a result. It is time this condition was changed, 
and the line-up for the clearing house at the convention 
held at Springfield last Tuesday shows that the change 
has come. Now it is up to everybody to put his shoulder 
to the wheel and give a good hard push at the start, and 
then sit up behind the thing and keep it going, and share 
in the profits and economies resulting. 

At the Springfield meeting the representatives of Illi- 
nois Independent companies who were present perfected 
the organization of the Independent Toll Clearing Co. 
It is capitalized at $2,500, divided into 250 shares of $10 
par value each. Constitution and by-laws were adopted 
which may be obtained by any Independent company in 
Ulinois on application to President Fred A. Dolph, Aurora, 
Til. 

The other officers of the clearing house corporation are 
as follows: Vice-president, Dr. J. W. Collins; secretary, 
M. F. Farwell, and treasurer, Charles H. Achelpoel. 
Directors—for three years, J. W. Collins, Fred A. Dolph, 
C. M. Irwin, C. H. Achelpoel, Ed. D. Glandon; for two 
years, L. A. Herrick, M. B. Farwell, J. B. Barrett, Man- 
ford Savage, F. C. Wood; and for one year, W. S. Fisher, 
W. W. Holliday, A. F. Loehr, T. Ainsworth and H. H. 
Knipe. 

Mr. John W. Coffey, who built up the Indiana Clearing 
House, has been retained temporarily as auditor and gen- 
eral manager to put the new business in complete running 
order. 

It is incorporated on a basis which will make it per- 
manently representative of all companies handling busi- 
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ness through it. No stockholder can own over 25 shares. 
Stockholders must be individuals nominated by an incor- 
porated company doing business in Illinois, which is known 
and recognized as an Independent company. All companies 
so represented shall legally bind themselves to the clear- 
ing house corporation, subject to existing contracts, to in- 
terchange telephone toll business with every other telephone 
company connected with the Clearing House upon such 
terms and conditions as the board of directions or execu- 
tive committee elects at the time of the approval of the 
application and nomination of the company. 

The board of directors has the right to make rules as to 
toll rates, etc., as may be found necessary by them; and 
no division of rates shall be made as against any company 
that does not give to that company at least 25 per cent as 
originating fee and pro rata of the air line distance between 
terminals. 

The general offices of the Independent Toll Clearing 
House will be in Springfield, and meetings will be held an- 
nually. Power is vested in the executive board for the 
settling of matters requiring the attention of the directors 
in the interim between regular meetings. 

Among those present at the meeting were: A. F. Loehr, 
Carlinville; M. B. Farwell, Bloomington; W. S. Fisher, 
Kankakee; H. I. Williamson, Champaign; Chas. H. Achel- 
poel, Quincy; Chas. R. Peel, Aurora; Fred A. Dolph, Chi- 
cago; Ed. D. Glandon, Pittsfield; L. F. Hyneman, Lexing- 
ton; Dr. J. W. Collins, Decatur; Hugh Gilmore, Decatur: 
C. M. Irwin, Macomb; Wm. Geckler, Springfield; Jno. W. 
Coffey; E. D. Boynton, Pleasant Plains; B. I*. Wasson, 
Clinton; W. W. Lane, Arrowsmith and R. H. Holbrook, 
TELEPHONY, Chicago. 
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Florida Railroad Commission’s Powers Extended. 

The Florida Senate has passed without a dissenting vote 
the McCreary bill, to extend and enlarge the powers of the 
State Railroad Commission so as to give that body the ex- 
clusive power and authority within the State of Florida to 
regulate charges and service of all persons, firms or corpora 
tions carrying on a telephone business. It is understood now 
that those who favored municipal regulation will be satisfied 
with the Railroad Commission bill and will not urge measures 
which were offered early in the session. 





Rules Bell Exclusive Contract Illegal. 

Because two clauses of the agreement made between the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada and the Township of St. 
Vincent Local Municipal Telephone Co. practically prevent 
the local company from connecting its system with the system 
of any company, person or persons operating in opposition to 
the Bell Telephone Co., the Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board has refused to approve of the agreement and has so 
notified both companies. The agreement forbids the local 
company to transmit or permit transmission of messages from 
any telephone system with which it may in future connect 
with points on the system of the Bell company. 





Wisconsin Commission Reduces Hotel Charge. 

As the result of a recent decision by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission the telephone rates in all hotels will be reduced 
from ten cents to five cents a call. The case was brought 
by Frederick Gross against the Wisconsin (Bell) Telephone 
Co., in behalf of traveling men throughout the state. 














National Association Condemns Maryland Merger 


Directors of the National Association, at May Meeting in Chicago, Urge Maryland Public Utilities Commission Not 
to Sanction a Merger of the Western Maryland Company With Bell System—Protest Against 
State Sanction of Effort to Promote a Monopoly 


The most important action taken by the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association’s directors at their meeting, 
held at the association headquarters on Tuesday of this 
week, was the entering of a formal protest against a pro- 
posed merger in Maryland. This action took the form of 
a telegram to the Public Utilities Commission of Maryland, 
worded as follows: 


Public Utilities Commission, Baltimore, Md. 

The National Independent Telephone Association, repre- 
senting owners of millions of Independent telephones in the 
United States, protests against the purchase and absorption 
of the Western Maryland Telephone Company by the Bell 
Telephone Company as tending to promote a monopoly in- 
juriously affecting all Independent telephone interests, and 
placing the people at the mercy of a telephone trust. 

(Signed) MANFORD SAVAGE, President. 


$y this resolution the National Independent Telephone 
Association, representing the entire body of Independents, 
expresses its purpose to aid the Independents of Pennsyl- 
vania and other sections in the East in the vigorous protest 
they will make against any action of the State of Mary- 
land which will tend to legalize an effort to promote a 
monopoly in the telephone business. 

The situation was brought prominently to the attention 
of the directors of the National association by Mr. E. D. 
Schade, of Johnstown, Pa., himself a director of that body. 
Mr. Schade, however, was not present at the meeting, as 
he found it necessary to attend a public meeting before 
the Public Utilities Commission in Baltimore on May 10, 
1911, to protest against the purchase and merger of the 
Western Maryland system by the Bell lines. 

The directors of the National association are giving a 
great amount of attention to plans for increasing the scope 
of the activities of the organization, to include services 
which will be valuable to a great number of companies 
and individuals engaged in the Independent telephone busi- 
ness, and to diminish the restrictions which have hitherto 
barred from membership many companies whose interests 
are such as to make it desirable for them to join, and have 
the benefit of the co-operation which the National associa- 
tion represents. 

President Savage, in an address to Illinois telephone men, 
outlined something of the idea which the directors have 
in mind, and it is likely that further announcements of this 
character will come from him in the near future. 

At the present meeting arrangements for financing the 
association, as far as its needs are known, for the entire 
coming year were completed. 





Winters Bill Passes Ohio Senate—Assesses Corporations 
$75,000. 

The re-amended Winters utilities bill was passed by the 
Ohio senate Tuesday, May 9, after little argument. The 
bill is about the same as came from the committee on rail- 
roads and telegraphs of the senate where about 600 amend- 
ments were voted in it. Many of the drastic features in- 
serted on the floor of the house when it passed that body 
were taken out and it is doubtful if the house will concur 
in the bill as it passed the senate. 

Only eight votes were registered against the bill in the 
senate when it came up for final action. The senators vot- 
ing against it were Deaton, of Lucas county; Johnson, Kel- 
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ler, MacDonald, Tod, of Mahoning county; Reynolds, 
Krause and Stockwell. Senators Gray, Holdren and Frazier 
were absent when the vcte was taken. 

Senator Tod, of Mahoning county, inserted an amend- 
ment that the bill was not to take effect until October 1. 

The bill as passed the senate provides for the regulation 
of all public utilities including telephone companies. The 
sum of $75,000 may be assessed upon all public service cor- 
porations in the state each year for the expenses of regulat- 
ing such corporations. The name of the railroad commis- 
sion is to be changed to the public service commission. 

Whenever two or more public utilities furnishing a like 
service or product shall be doing business in one municipal- 
ity or locality within this state or whenever the lines of two 
or more such companies intersect or parallel each other 
within this state such companies, or any of them may en- 
ter into contracts with each other that will enable such 
companies to operate their lines in connection with each 
other, and either of such companies may purchase property, 
business or stock, or iease property of any other such com- 
pany, and hold and use the same in such manner as the 
purchasing or leasing company may deem advisable; and 
any such company may sell or lease its property and busi- 
ness to any other such company; and any such companies 
may merge their stocks, or consolidate, upon the proceed- 
ings, in the manner, and with the effect provided for in the 
case of the consolidation of railroad companies under the 
laws of this state: provided that after any such contract, 
lease, purchase, sale, merger or consolidation, the rates for 
the same service theretofore rendered by either of such com- 
panies shall not, without the consent of the commission, be 
increased. No such companies shall merge their stock or 
consolidate as provided in this section unless authorized by 
the commission. — 

Indiana Convention Held at Indianapolis This Week. 

The Indiana Independent Telephone Association at its con- 
vention this week instructed the executive committee to inves- 
tigate thoroughly the benefits and advantages of commission 
control, and to report conclusions at the next convention. The 
sentiment among the Independents and com- 
pulsory connection was not favored by the convention. The 
Constitution was amended to admit independently owned com- 
panies, even though they do have Bell connections. Officers 
elected are president, N. G. Hunter, Wabash; secretary and 
treasurer, Walter J. Uhl, Logansport. 

The official program of the meeting included an address 
of welcome by Governor Marshall, and response by Presi- 
dent N. G. Hunter of the Indiana association. Mr. E. V. 
Hanes had a paper on the advantages of the Toll Clearing 
Company. Judge Hunter was to preside at the banquet as 
toastmaster. The program for Thursday, May 11, included 
an address by Honorable James Garrard on the subject of 
“Commission Regulation,” with the following members 
listed for discussion of the subject: William Fortune, In- 
dianapolis: Geo. W. Beers, Fort Wayne; Dr. J. E. Yarling, 
Peru; Sam. Tomlinson, Plymouth; A. J. Payton, Rockport; 
Thos. D. Sheerin, Covington; F. O. Cuppy, LaFayette; H. 
F. Farwell, Terre Haute; Theodore Thorward, South Bend; 
Wm. M. Bailey, Richmond; W. A. Hough, Greenfield; W. 
F. Qualls, Greensburg; J. P. Goodrich, Winchester; Wm. L. 
Moellering, Fort Wayne, and J. J. Browne, Danville. 

A full report by TELEPHONY’s representative in attendance 
will appear next week. 
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Easy Tests for Trouble on Railway Telephone Lines 


Principles of Fault Location—How Trouble Shows Up—Listening Test Methods— Trouble Symptoms and What 


They Mean—Diagrams of Common Troubles, and Ana ysis of Noise Conditions Which 
They Produce in the Line—Hints on Selector Maintenance 


By J. A. Kick, 
Superintendent of Installation, Telegraph Department, New York Central Lines 


The all-important circuit in railway service is the dispatcher’s 
circuit. It commands first attention in all maintenance work. 

Telephone dispatching equipment is divided into two classes, 
“Transmission” and “Signaling,” either or both of which may 
be partially or totally interrupted, depending upon the nature 
and location of troubles. Failures in one class of equipment 
may or may not cause partial or total failure in the other. 

A ground on one side of a metallic signaling system will 
not interrupt the signaling, but may produce sufficient noise 
to drown the transmission. To locate such ground troubles, 


ring to call in the test stations, and by opening the line switch 


locate the trouble between two test stations. Then ring in 
the intermediate stations and have each momentarily open 


the cut-out switch (a switch which clears the line of all office 
equipment). If the opening of the switch does not clear the 
trouble, have the station put a 
listening test. 


“short” across the line for a 

If the onening of any cut-out switch removes the trouble, 
have the attendant clean the arrester, or remove the carbons, 
and then close the switch for test. 

Should the ground be between stations the listening test will 
quickly show between what points to look. 

Linemen with test sets can call in between stations and give 
the wire chief a “short” for a listening test, report clearing 
trouble, get clearances with further instructions, and in general 
get and give much assistance. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact that a “short’’ near the 
trouble, even though the “short” be on the far side from the 
wire chief, will so nearly belance the line as to be deceptive. 
The longer the line between the wire chief and the point of 
test'the more careful the wire chief must be to avoid being 
deceived by tests at points near the trouble. 

To illustrate: A ground on one side of a telephone circuit 
causes noise, because induced current is afforded a path to 
ground direct from one wire of the pair, and indirectly from 
the other through the bridges. That is, an unbalanced static 
condition is produced. 

If the equipment can ‘rom the line, and a 
“short” placed on the circuit at some point beyond the ground 
trouble, a bridge measurement will very effectively locate the 
trouble. But it is not always possible to accomplish this, and 
for practical purposes a location between two stations will 


be stripped 


be satisfactory. 

An open wire will totally interrupt the selective signaling 
to stations beyond the open, and may so change the current 
values on the line between the main office and the open as to 
cause a failure of these selectors. 

In cases where an “open” of one line wire does not inter- 
rupt the signaling between the main office and the “open,” a 
general idea of the location can be quickly secured by ringing 
each station and observing the last station on the line that 
can receive a ring. 

Each test station can be asked to open the line switch. 
When one between the main office and the trouble is opened 
it will cause the circuit to be balanced, and as a consequence, 
quiet to the main office. 

After locating the trouble between two test stations, a listen- 
ing test can be made by having the intermediate stations put 
a momentary “short” across the circuit, the results being 


practically the same as in locating ground troubles. 
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Where the line is stripped of equipment, an approximate 
location of the-open can be made by switching a grounded test 
set from one line wire to the other, and closely observing the 
volume of sound produced by the static discharge from the 
That is, their 
static capacity will be about in proportion to their lengths. 


faulty line wire against that of the good wire. 


This test is similar in effect to the test made on “Morse” cir 
cuits, with which all wire chiefs are familiar. 
SpEcIAL METHODS OF LOCATING CROSSES. 

In locating crosses on a disputcher’s circuit, more care must 
be taken, as a low resistance cross may blow fuses, fuse relay 
points or do other damage where attempts are made to signal 
without first having secured some idea of the probable location 
and nature of the trouble. It is much safer to make a pre- 
liminary talking and listening test with one or two stations. 

High resistance crosses will cut down transmission, and may 
partially interrupt the signals, although some such crosses are 
so high in resistance as to be only noticeable in the trans- 
mission. 

A selective signaling circuit with a large number of stations 
may be noisy to one terminal and quiet to the other, or may 
be noisy to the middle stations and quiet to both terminals. 
This effect is to the numerous 


bridges across the line. 


chargeable, in part, signa! 


It is advisable to frequently inquire of some scattered sta- 
tions to ascertain if any section has developed an unbalanced 
conditien, causing any noise which is not discernable to the 
main office. 

Considerable trouble is experienced from loose connections 
and high resistance joints in the main circuit. Much trouble 
has come also from the use of old telegraph wires in which 
were poor sleeve and hand joints. 

In some unimportant circuits wires of two gauges are used, 


Where 


this is compensated by cutting in the transpositions little trou- 


and in others one wire of iron and one of copper. 


ble is experienced, but where wires that are not similar are 
maintained throughout an unbalanced and noisy circuit is the 
result. 

In testing for slight noises on any 
the 
cutting off a greater part of the capacity. 


circuit, it must be kept 


noise become almost imperceptible by 


That is, a high 


in mind that may 
resistance joint, loose connection or high resistance ground 
may produce a light noise, which will almost altogether dis- 
appear when the greater part of the taken off by 
“shorting” or opening the line. 


line is 


As an instance, a line is reported noisy to the exchange 
operator, and on cutting off the line a listening test on both 
the line and drop will show clear. But when the drop is cut 
through to any long line, a noisy circuit is the result. 

The trouble is on the drop side, but as there is not suffi- 
cient static capacity in this circuit, no noise is perceptible until 
a line is attached. 

In testing for any difficult line trouble it is very good prac- 
tice, if convenient, to have some one at the distant terminal 
“listen in” and check the tests. 

A lineman looking for a cross between two stations, being 
unable to get any help from the master station, resorted to 
a scheme of having the first station each way from the trouble 
“listen in” while he grounded one side of the circuit at some 
point between the stations. 
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On the first test the circuit was noisy to “A” and likewise 
on the second test, but decreased in volume, while on the third 
the circuit was quiet to “A” and slightly noisy to “B,” indi- 
cating that the trouble was between the second and third test- 
ing points. 

The following diagrams are to represent a metallic dispatch- 
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Signals and transmission interrupted at the break. 

Fig. 8. (1) and (2). Very noisy to all stations. 

Signal interrutped at F, and if selectors have not a very 
wide range of current possibly all tail. Transmission practi- 
cally total interruption. 

Fig. 9. (1) Noise proportional to the amount of added re- 
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a 
ing telephone circuit 100 miles in length and, as indicated, in 
an unbalanced condition. 

For reference the stations are lettered and the line consid- 
ered as ten miles between stations. 

Conditions with respect to transmission and signaling for 
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100 ohmis-circuit quite noisy to the ad- 
1000 ohms-cir- 


sistance in the fault. 
jacent stations, but not excessive to A and K. 
cuit very noisy to all points. 

(2) 100 ohms or more likely total interruption. 

With 100 ohms in the fault there would likely be no inter- 
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each circuit are indicated under (1) and (2) corresponding to 
the following conditions of the line: 

(1) Line normal with all signal bridges regular. 

(2) All equipment removed. 

Fig. 1. (1) Very slight if any noise to A. 
to K. 

(2) Considerable noise to A. A roar at points near the 
trouble and especially at K. : 

No interruptions to signals. 


Very noisy 


Fig. 2. (1) Slight noise to stations near the trouble. 
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(2) Siightly noisy to all stations and likely serious to J 
and K. 

No interruptions to signals. 

Fig. 3 (1) Noisy to all stations and especially those near- 
est at each side of the trouble. 

(2) A roar to all stations. 

No interruptions to signals. 
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Fig. 4. (1) Slight noise at A and K, increasing toward 
trouble. 

(2) Unless the ground is very high the circuit will be very 
noisy, increasing toward the trouble. 

No interruption to signals. 

Fig. 5. (1) Quiet to all stations. 

(2) Very slight, if any, noise. 

Interruption to both signals and transmission (equivalent 
to a short-circuit). 

Fig. 6. (1) Noisy to all stations, increasing toward the 
trouble. 

(2) Very noisy to all stations. 

Unless the high ground is very high in resistance the trans- 
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mission will be materially reduced and the signals to stations 
near and beyond the trouble interrupted. 

Fig. 7%. (1) Slight noise at A, increasing toward I. Very 
noisy near the trouble and at J and K. 

(2) Very noisy to all stations. 


OPEN 


Fig. 7. 


ruption to signals, but with 1,000 ohms there would likely be 
such a voltage drop between E and F as to so change the 
current values to stations beyond E that the signals would 
fail. 

Selective signal system failures due to line troubles having 
been explained in the preceding diagrams, we will now con- 
sider equipment troubles. 

A large percentage of the failures, which are not due to 
change of line conditions, are chargeable to battery troubles 
and not to the equipment. 
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A selective signaling system with a current range of from 
5 to 15 milliamperes may be installed with sufficient battery to 
produce 10 milliamperes in all bridges, and with an individual 
adjustment ranging from the maximum to the minimum. That 
is, some selectors are adjusted up to 10 milliamperes, others 
down to 10 milliamperes, with a result that any added cur- 
rent freezes up those adjusted up to 10 milliamperes, while a 
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reduction in current fails to pull up those adjusted down to 
10 milliamperes. 

Investigation of selector failures will develop the fact that 
not more than one case out of a hundred is due to actual 
defects in the mechanical parts or electrical features, except 
when chargeable to improper adjustment, changing “ current 
conditions, or both. 

Current changing conditions are sometimes due to wire or 
equipment troubles, but more often to the battery itself, 

A total failure on a clear line means main office trouble, 
and can be located by observing a series of signaling opera- 
tions which will indicate whether the failure is due to the 
local circuit of the master selector or is in the main battery 
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Fig. 10. Selector Adjustments. 





circuit, where local tests will easily develop its source. 

The failure of one way station selector may mean faults 
developing in the individual selector or its combination at the 
main office, but in most cases it will be found to be a changed 
current condition on the line or in the local of the selector. 
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The Telephone Situation in Various Foreign Countries 


United States Consuls Report on Telephone Systems in Various Important Countries Throughout the World, Includ- 


ing China, Australia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Uruguay, British Guiana, Haiti, South 
Africa, Egypt, and Nova Scotia, Canada 


United States Consuls and Consuls General in various 
portions of the world have just filed interesting reports 
with the Government at Washington on the telephone sys- 
tems in their various localities. In some instances these 
reports, which are here given in full, also indicate possi- 
bilities for expansion. 


CHINA. 


Consul General Samuel S. Knabenshue, Tientsin. 

An American, just from Peking, informs me that a mem- 
ber of the Yu Ch’uan Pu (Board of Communications), 
which controls the telephone system, expressed himself en- 
thusiastically in favor of telephone extension in China, and 
said that he believed that every city of sufficient magnitude 
within the Empire would possess telephone facilities with- 
in a very few years. It need hardly be suggested that 
American manufacturers who are not already in touch with 
the Board of Communications should send representatives 
to Peking. 

I am strongly impressed with the possibilities of the 
market for telephones in north China. The first electrical 
apparatus which attracted the Chinese seems to have been 
electrical toys of various kinds; now, however, they realize 
that electricity is an extremely useful force, and are ready 
to consider its application wherever possible. <A dealer 
in general supplies in Tientsin keeps a number of pieces 
of electrical aparatus to interest Chinese of the better class 
who call on other business, and finds it a great aid in 
many instances, such is their interest in electrical appa- 
ratus. 

The head of a trading company of this city says that if 
an agency is appointed for electrical supplies for all of 
north China his company would be glad to consider an 
offer to take it. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Consul John F. Jewell, Melbourne. 


The demand for dry-cell batteries in Australia is sup- 
plied by Denmark, United States, Germany, England, and 
one Australian factory. The largest user of these batteries 
is the government telephone department, which controls 
the telephone system of Australia. The annual require- 
ments of that department are about 30,000, purchased by 
public tenders or bids, with a strong preference in favor 
of the Australian article, at higher prices, for the encour- 
agement of local industries. Among the last contracts 
were one at 52 cents each for a Danish, and another at 58 
cents for an Australian product. No figures are available 
as to the quantity imported annually into Australia. The 
addition of 30,000 for private users to the 30,000 taken by 
the telephone department, of which probably 20,000 are 
locally made, would form a fairly reliable estimate of the 
annual consumption. 

The field is not a large one, though it is a growing one 
for the time being, but will be checked in a few years, as 
far as the telephone department is concerned, as the com- 
mon battery system is shortly to be installed and gradu- 
ally used throughout the service. 


ECUADOR. 
Consul-General Herman R. Dietrich, Guayaquil. 
Riobamba, Ambato, and Latacunga now have telephone 
stations, put in by the long-distance company, which will 
have its line completed in a very short time between 
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Guayaquil and Quito. The government telephone lines 
run into Cuenca, Loja, Bahia de Caraquez, Manta, and 
Esmeraldes. There are no statistics to be had in regard 
to wire mileage, but the mileage will be increased about 
1,200 miles by the wire put in by the long-distance tele- 
phone company. 

The Guayaquil Telephone Co. expects to increase its 
capital stock from $125,000 to $250,000, and with this in- 
creased capital put in a common battery system with com- 
plete modern appliances. <A British telephone company 
in Guayaquil is capitalized at $125,000. The subscription 
rate of the various companies is $2.50 per month, for use or 
rental of telephones. 


PARAGUAY. 
Consul Cornelius Ferris, Jr., Asuncion. 


Asuncion is the only city in the country having a tele- 
phone exchange. The total number of stations is at pres- 
ent 450, one for each subscriber. There are no stations 
other than the telephone instruments for each individual 
subscriber. There are no public call offices. The total 
length of exchange telephone wire in use and in reserve is 
about 300 miles. The length of toll or interurban wire is 
88 miles. There are no telephone stations, such as branch 
stations for the police department. But one rate is charged 
for telephone service, viz., from $3.65 to $3.75 gold per 
month, the variation being due to the daily fluctuation in 
the value of the money of the country. Special agree- 
ments are made for service extending beyond the city. 


URUGUAY. 
Consul Frederic W. Goding, Montevideo. 


The two telephone companies in Montevideo have 16,654 
miles of wire in use in the city and 1,040 miles in the 
country. The telephones in use number 8,150, with 33 
branch offices and 55 toll stations. 

The telegraph companies use their lines for both tele- 
graph and telephone messages. Other than the above there 
are several short private telephone lines in various parts 
of Uruguay, data of which can not be obtained. 

The Government is considering the construction of 
modern underground telephone system, and has complete - 
the survey and estimates. It is only a question of time 
when the telephone in Uruguay will be owned by the Uru- 
guayan Government. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
Consul Arthur J. Claire, Georgetown. 


The telephone system of British Guiana is owned and 
controlled by the local government. It is under the post- 
office department, and is in charge of the government elec- 
trician in Georgetown. The magneto type of telephone is 
used, and these together with other electrical apparatus 
are imported from England, the switchboard in use being 
imported from Belgium. 

There are about 500 telephones in use in Georgetown, 
and about 60 in New Amsterdam. Approximately 50 new 
ones are imported annually. The number of subscribers 
increased from 439 in 1908 to 562 in 1909. 

The rates I think are much lower than if the service 
were in private hands. The charge per annum for mercan- 
tile premises, according to the amount of the trade li- 
cense, is from $18 to $36; for other business premises, 
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$18; for offices and boarding houses, $24; and for private 
residences, $12. 

HAITI. 
Consul John B. Terres, Port au Prince. 


The Government only has a telephone attached to the 
land telegraph, for its own use. 

The telephone system in Port au Prince was established 
in 1890, with some 300 subscribers paying $5 monthly. 
It was not long before the service got out of order and 
the number of subscribers gradually diminished until it 
was entirely suspended. It is again being put into opera- 
tion and new terms are being made with the Government 
in hope of getting up a satisfactory service. 

There has been granted by the Government other con- 
cessions for some few of the smaller cities on the coast, 
but the result has been the same, none continuing in opera- 
tion. 

CANADA. 
Consul Alfred J. Fleming, Yarmouth. 

The Yarmouth telephone system, which up to two years 
ago gave an inadequate service, is now a part of the Nova 
Scotia company, with headquarters at Halifax, and oper- 
ates more than 400 telephones in Yarmouth. About 50 
farmers living within 10 miles of the city have also in- 
stalled telephones, and exchange stations have been estab- 
lished at 7 towns in the district, covering 100 miles of 
wire and having in each place 6 to 52 telephones, making 
a grand total of 620 telephones in the Yarmouth system. 

In the local system there are now 1,070 miles of wire, 
of which 327 miles are inner cable, 192 miles underground 
cable, 105 miles aerial wire, and a large quantity duct un- 
derground wire. There is considerable ordinary pole wir- 
ing, most of which is on the farmers’ lines and in the 
outskirts of the city, but which is gradually giving way to 
cables. 

The local manager states that .the cost of the system 
averages from $150 to $175 per mile, completed and _ ready 
for operation. There are altogether 50 employes of the 
system, including operators, linemen, superintendents, and 
electricians. Operators (girls) are paid $15 to $25 per 
month; linemen, $30 to $40; and extra men, $60 to $ 

Nearly all the wire used comes from England; some 
from the United States. A considerable number of the 
appliances come from the United States. Few institu- 
tions in this part of the province have increased as has 
the telephone service, and the company is extending, en- 
larging, and improving its system, making every endeavor 
to keep abreast of the times in improvements and modern 
appliances. 


5 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 
Consul Edwin N. Gunsaulus, Johannesburg. 

The entire telephone business of South Africa, so far as 
operating and maintaining it is concerned, with the ex- 
ception of the system at Durban, Natal, which is owned 
and operated by the municipality, is in the hands of the 
Government, and just at this time it is very difficult to 
make any definite statement as to the prospects for future 
telephonic development. 

Up to May 31, 1910, when the South African Union went 
into effect, the systems of telephone were controlled by 
the administration of the four South African colonies, 
viz.: Transvaal, Cape Colony, Orange River, and Natal. 
Control is merged into the Union Government, the tech- 
nical side being looked after by one chief engineer. This 
engineer has not yet been appointed and probably will 
not be for some months. Until this appointment is made 
it can not be ascertained what the policy will be, either 
as to system or development. 

At the beginning of the present year there were ap- 
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proximately 12,320 telephones in use in the four colo- 
nies of South Africa, divided as follows: Transvaal, 4,400, 
of which 3,000 were in Johannesburg; Natal, 2,660; Cape 
Colony, 4,600; Orange River, 660. 

Up to this time it has been the practice of the several 
governments to place orders for telephones and tele- 
phone supplies throvgh the agents in London, but it is 
thought this practice will be discontinued under the Union 
Government, wholly or in part, and that, instead, more 
public tenders will be called for. I have it upon local 
authority that tne telephone system in Cape Colony is 
now regarded as obsolete and that a large amount of re- 
construction work will be necessary shortly. This busi- 
ness, as in nearly all of South Africa, has been given here- 
tofore almost entirely to a Swedish firm, which has rep- 
resentatives in Johannesburg and other South African 
towns, and this firm’s system of telephones is generally in use 
in the country. 

EGYPT. 
Vice-Consul-General Edward Bell, Cairo. 

The telephone service of Egypt is not a state monopoly, 
but the sanction of the Minister of Public Works is re- 
quired for the erection of all telephone lines, except such 
as are erected by the state telegraph department. The 
public service is provided by either the state telegraph 
department or by the Telephone Company of Egypt (Lim- 
ited). 

The Telephone Company of Egypt (Limited) is the only 
private company operating in Egypt. It serves the public 
in the following cities: Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, 
Tanta, Mansoura, Suez, Zagazig, Fayoum, Assiut, Beni- 
Suef, and Minia—that is to say, all the principal cities. 
The total number of the company’s stations now in opera- 
tion in Egypt is 12,512, including those for the service of 
the ministry of the interior in the different provinces, and 
the wire mileage is 52,242 miles. 


—* 


A Novel Return Card for Envelopes. 
H. W. Wilson, of New Rockford, N. D., has originated 
a return card for his stationery which is novel and striking. 








HELLO, CARRY 





H,. W. WILSON, 
NEw ROCKFORD, No. DAK 











It is shown herewith. The telephone and the lady are printed 
in red, and whether this is “Carry” or Maude, she attracts 
attention. * 

Southeast Nebraska Company Rebuilding Toll Lines 

Mr. C. I. Stocking, superintendent of the Southeast Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., of Falls City, Neb., writes TELEPHONY 
that he wants the friends of the company in the field to know 
that the Southeast Nebraska Telephone Co. is very much 
alive and “doing things.” At present that division of the 
trunk line connecting Lincoln, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo., 
which lies between Hiawatha, Kan., and Table Rock, Neb., a 
distance of 50 miles, is being entirely rebuilt. An additional 
copper circuit is being strung between Kansas City and Lin- 
coln, which will give the Independent system two direct cir- 
cuits between the two points. The subscribers of the com- 
have reason to congratulate themselves on the enterprise shown 
by the management. 
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THE FAMILY TELEPHONE. 

Whenever the telephone rings we know 

It’s for sister. 
Dad mutters: “To answer it I will not go. 

It’s for sister.” 
And mother exclaims: “There’s another call. 
Have these young fellows no sense at all?” 
While even the children begin to bawl: 

“It’s for sister!” 


We’ve learned when the telephone rings at night, 
It’s for sister. 
At home this cry is now stale and trite: 
“It’s for sister.” 
Young men and young women, the truth to tell 
Keep one girl busy upon our bell, 
And every hour you can hear us yell: 
“It’s for sister.” 


Nobody ever calls ma or pa, 
It’s for sister. 
We sigh, “What nuisances sweethearts are! 
It’s for sister!” 
They call her from breakfast and lunch and tea, 
And nobody answers it now but she, 
For we’re weary of shouting “Hello,” then “Gee! 
It’s for sister.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 











Operator—*‘ Number ?” 

Man’s Voice—“Give me the depot, please.” 

Operator connected the subscriber with information and 
the subscriber promptly hung up his receiver. A few minutes 
later the same man again asked for the depot and seemed 
surprised when he heard, “Information.” The matter was 
explained to him, and he said: 

“Oh, I see. I thought you said intermission, and, as this 
is a small town, I thought probably you had a little intermission 
for lunch. 





LOVE-LORN LYRICS OF A LONESOME YOUTH. 
Wherein a Beauteous Maiden Changes Her Situation. 


There’s a new little girl at the telephone booth, 
And the one that I loved is gone; 

And now I’m a deeply despondent youth 
With a face that is pale and wan. 

It’s true I had gazed on her but once, 
But I fell for her then and there,— 

Fate has played me some funny stunts, 

But this is the worst for fair. 


There’s a new iittle girl at the telephone booth, 
But she couldn’t explain a bit, 

Except that the other girl’s name was Ruth 
And she’d thrown up her job and quit. 

She didn’t know where she lived when home, 
Nor where I could find out, 

So she’s gone—like the glory of ancient Rome— 
And I never can trace her route. 


There’s a new little girl at the telephone booth, 
And rather a nice one, too; 
I like her looks and, to tell the truth, 
I sort of believe she’ll do. 
My heart’s still torn with the grief and woe 
I felt for the one who’s fled, 
But I’m mighty glad that I’ve come to know, 
The new little girl instead. 
Berton Braley in Puck. 






Sparks from the Trouble Desk 


A few days ago an irascible young man could not get the 
number he called for as quickly as he desired. 


“See here, Central,” he shouted, “I’ll report you.” 

“You den’t know who I[ am,” was the calm reply. 

“Well, I’ll find out, and that blamed quick, too.” 

“I know you, though,” came in a soft, sweet tone over 
the wire. “You’re in the big office furniture building. I’ve 
seen your picture.” 

“You have?” exclaimed the young man delightedly, and 
he mentally kicked himself for having been so rude to so 





SALUTE THE TELEPHONE. 
Take off your hat to the telephone! 
Its service’s the greatest, you must own, 
Ever furnished to mortal, erring man 
Since the whirl of Mother Earth began. 





It doesn’t complain and doesn’t shirk, 
No matter how much or hard the work. 
Always on duty at any old stand, 
Quick to respond to ev’ry command. 
Faces, braver than knight of old, 
Mightiest magnate, mad for gold, 

Or president, or king, or peasant plain, 
Or pirate bold; they’re all the same. 
Shoots business secrets far and wide, 
O’er mountain high, ’neath rushing tide. 
Into the depths of the deepest mine 

It takes its service with copper line; 
Into palace and hovel finds its way; 
Invades skyscraper; has its say 

E’en in the tomb of the notable dead. 
Good news, and bad, it learns to spread, 
That all may hear it as they run. 

Or sad or serious, humor or fun, 

No matter what its. message reads, 
Ever is careful and strictly heeds 
Each delicate shading of the tone, 
Adding no comment of its own, 
Though often it ought to throw away 
Some foolish words it is asked to say. 
No one escapes its worldwide call, 
None too great and none too small, 
Where humans may elect to dwell 
Soon comes the jingle of the bell. 

And so, I say, o’er land and sea, 

No matter where busy man may be, 
Whether frigid north or torrid zone, 

He cannot lose the telephone! 





Most faithful servant of all, at that. 
As I have said, off with your hat! 
—The News Man. 























sweet a girl. “Where did you see it? Was it in the Furni- 
ture Journal?” 

“No,” came the laughing reply, “on a lobster can.” 

A subscriber called for a restaurant and did not know the 
name. The operator told him she could not locate it without 
the name. 

The subscriber said: “Oh, you can surely locate it, operator, 
because there is a bunch of grapes hanging outside of it.” 


A subscriber calling the Millinery World, was given the con- 
nection. After a few moments she flashed and said: “Am I 
still connected with the world?” 





Wisconsin Business Man Heads Opposition to Anti-Competition Law 


The Wisconsin Legislature has before it bills providing for compulsory interchange of service between telephone com- 
panies, coupled with a provision requiring the consent of the Railway Commission on a showing of public convenience and 
necessity before a competitive telephone plant can be established. 

The physical connection feature is favored by locally owned telephone companies and the public generally. The anti- 
duplication feature, as the Bell people call it, which is really an anti-competition feature, is obnoxious to Independent 
telephone men and the public. It would strengthen the strings of the Bell telephone trust about the pocket books of 
the Wisconsin telephone users. The public’s leader of the opposition of the anti-competition clause is L. J. Elliott of 
Racine. He is a manufacturer, not connected in any way with the telephone business. He is a forceful business man 
and broadminded citizen who foresees what would happen to the Wisconsin telephone user if the bill were passed with 
the anti-competition feature attached. He favors compulsory physical connection, but is opposed to the anti-competition 
feature. Following is an abstract of his argument delivered last week before a committee of the Legislature: 


“It is rather singular to note that similar bills have been 
presented in many of the states adjacent to us, and | would 
call your attention particularly to the fact that only a short 
time ago a bill similar to this passed both houses in the 
state of Nebraska and the governor vetoed the bill, setting 
forth very clearly his objections to a bill that sought to 
merge the whole telephone business of the state into one 
gigantic monopoly 

“But before proceeding further, I wish it distinctly un- 
derstood that I am in favor of that portion of the bill which 
refers to physical connection for the good of the people, 
provided you do not tie this up with too much red tape. 

“As TI read the law, the railroad, telephone and tele- 
graph affairs of our state are absolutely under the control 
of this commission and you car imagine that the Inde- 
pendent applicant for a long distance connection over the 
Bell telephone would meet with stubborn resistance unless 
the law is carefully worded by one who knows the wily 
methods of a resourceful opposition with plenty of money 
back of it. Give us a law that will enable the people to 
receive this long distance connection and you will benefit 
us all and receive the thanks and praise of every voter. 

“I am bitterly opposed to a law that on its face seeks to 
stifle competition, thereby violating the laws of the land. 
Competition is the life of trade and it must not be throttled 
in this great state. I.am opposed to extending a perpetual 
right to any company to the exclusion of everyone else. 

“Transfers of Independent plants to the Bell system, as 
1 understand, were usually made through some dummy 
who represented the interests of the great monopoly. Pur- 
chases, I understand, have been made with evidently the 
one idea of eventual sole control of the telephone busi- 
ness. In most instances good prices have been paid. 

“A desperate effort has been going on for nearly two 
years in Ohic to secure just such a law, and other states are 
considering the same, but the passing of such a drastic law 
in a civilized community is not probable. 

“It may seem strange that many Independent companies 
are in favor of this bill, but it is not strange when you 
stop to consider that they may have received a liberal offer 
through some dummy for the sale of their plant. 

“In my own town, the city of Racine, a dummy bought 
the stock of the Independent company, or nearly all of it, 
in one lump in about three hours after his arrival. Think 
of a deal amounting to in the neighborhood of $250,000 
being consummated in that length of time by an individual 
who before his arrival had never been heard of by anyone 
as in the telephone world. This shows clearly that there 
is an undercurrent seeking control of telephone affairs. 

“Let us stop and consider for a moment the injustice of 
forcing the people of this state who desire to secure a 
telephone license, to first appear before a railroad commis- 
sion which is forced, under the present laws, to consult 
the monopoly before granting a license. The commission 
might grant the permit to organize and to build, but this 
would not be final, for the monopoly with its untold mil- 
lions would carry the case through all the courts at a 
terrific expense and delay that would absolutely prohibit 


the ordinary man from following the case to a successful 
conclusion, and the future development of the telephone 
would be discouraged. 

“The oniy ones who could be benefited by the enactment 
of the proposed law preventing the duplication of telephone 
systems are the owners of telephone properties who by this 
means seek to prevent the possibility of a competitor. 

“There seems to be no reason for this legislation and no 
argument can be successfully advanced in its favor, tending 
to show that the public, the telephone using public, will be 
benefited in any way by such legislation. Substantially every 
state in the Union has declined to pass such laws after 
many and full hearings on the subject. Monopoly is repug- 
nant to the views of the general public, and certainly should 
not be established unless it should be clearly shown that the 
public would be benefited. This cannot be shown in the 
telephone situation in Wisconsin. 

“It would seem that the enactment of that portion of the 
law which provides for the compulsory interchange of long 
distance business, leaving the local field open to competition, 
would serve the best purpose of all concerned. A second 
telephone system would certainly not be established in a 
given community where the existing service is adequate and 
the charges reasonable, but where it is not so the public is 
entitled to at least an opportunity to establish a second 
system. The mere fact that the second system may be es- 
tablished is the greatest safeguard and protection which 
the public may have in the way of efficient service and fair 
rates by the existing telephone company. In other words, 
the greatest deterrent to a depreciated service and exorbi- 
tant charges by an existing system is the fact that a com- 
petitor may be established if it should do so. 

“If the pending bill should be so amended as to strike out 
all that portion which prohibits duplication, but should com- 
pel long distance connection with local telephone systems 
and exchanges, it would give the rural communities as well 
as the larger centers, an opportunity to develop the tele- 
phone systems for their local use, and at the same time 
have long distance facilities upon fair terms. 

“After most exhaustive hearings, lasting prattically dur- 
ing the entire session, at which the Public Utilities Bill was 
passed, I understand, telephone companies were exempt 
from the anti-duplication feature of the general utilities bill 
upon the ground that the telephone development of Wis- 
consin was not as large as in other similar territories and 
that the enactment of such a law would retard development; 
that nobody was being injured under the then and now 
existing conditions and that it would be time enough to 
pass such a law relating to telephones when the public 
welfare required it. The Legislature made this exception 
in the face of a powerful, determined and persistent lobby 
on the part of a very large telephone company for the 
incorporation of a telephone anti-duplication provision in 
that measure: in fact, it was incorporated in the original 
bill and only just before passage was that feature stricken 
out, it being the only exception. 

“You will protect the interests of our state by guarding 


well against the passage of this bill in its present form.” 
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The Clum Anchor. 

A new anchor which may be easily set and is said to have 
great holding power, has the endorsement of some prominent 
telephone men in Ohio, where it has been used for some time 
past. The device is the Clum Patent Anchor, made by the 
Falls Electric Co., of Lima, Ohio. 

The construction of the anchor, which is simply an inverted 
wedge with outside circumferential ridges, is evident from the 
illustration. The claims made for it are that it is reliable, 
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A Simple Anchor Claimed to Have Great Holding Power. 


inexpensive, quickly and easily installed, and that no driving 
or twisting is necessary. The wedge construction is designed 
to increase the holding power as the strain increases. Tests 
made of the 8-inch anchor by Prof. H. Diedrichs, of Cornell, 
resulted in a very satisfactory report. A 5¢-inch anchor rod 
was attached to an 8-inch anchor set in 5% feet of earth. 
Tension was applied until the anchor rod failed at the eye. 
A threaded eye was then-screwed on to the rod and further 
tension applied until the rod gave way at the lower end under 
a load of 13,100 pounds. 

Instructions for installing are as follows: Bore a hole not 
less than 5 feet deep with an earth auger or post hole digger, 
same diameter as the Clum anchor. Use % in., 54 in. or 34 in. 


Convention: Arkansas, Little Rock, May 16, 17. 
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anchor rods, as desired. Drop the anchor into the hole with 
the point up. Tamp a small quantity of small stones or brick 
firmly around the anchor and it is ready to attach to the guy 
wire. The earth may be back-filled loosely or tamped, as 
desired. 

The manufacturers recommend the 8-inch anchor for gen 
eral purposes. 

The company is making special introductory terms, which 
indicate that the house has confidence in the merits of its 
product and is willing to stand behind it. It is endorsed by 
Mr. George H. Metheaney, secretary and general manager of 
the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., which has used this 
anchor extensively. 

The Paragon Self Tying Knob. 

In the issue of April 22, on page 494, was illustrated a 

method of running a duplex drop wire directly from the 








Fig. 1. Paragon Knobs in Residence Wiring. 


pole into the house, and using a standard porcelain knob as 
an insulator. The Paragon Sellers Co. claim that this is 
an obsolete method. The Paragon Sellers. Co. manufac- 





Fig. 2. Showing Construction. 


ture what is known as the “Paragon Self Tying Knob,” 
which is particularly designed to simplify and reduce the 
cost of running drops on buildings. 

From Fig. 1 it will be seen that the Paragon Self Tying 
Knobs are extremely conspicuous. They are easily at- 
tached to a brick wall with one expansion bolt, and make 
it possible to run the wires from any direction. 
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The detailed picture, Fig. 2, shows that these knobs con- 
sist of a socket base, to which a ball having two grooves is 
tted. The duplex drop wire is split, and each conductor is 





Fig. 3. Knob and Duplex in Place. 


tted into one of these grooves. The ball is then set over 
che socket, and the knob fastened in place. The pressure 
of the screw or lag bolt which fastens the base and the ball 














to the house also brings pressure to bear upon the wires, 
and holds them securely. 
The Paragon Self Tying Knobs permit of the drop wire 








Fig. 5. Inconspicuous Residence Attachment. 


being run in any direction, and from any angle; no tying 
whatsoever is necessary. 

They require only one bo!t or screw for fastening, and 
the pull of the drop wire comes directly against the head of 
the bolt or the screw. Thus, as there is no leverage, a very 
much lighter bolt or screw can be used in fastening. 











From the careful consideration of this knob it would seem 
to be a very satisfactory substitute for porcelain knobs or 
glass insulators ordinarily used. They eliminate the trouble 
of tying and reduce the time of installation. These knobs 
hold the wire so close to the wall that both the drop wire 
and ‘the insulators themselves are inconspicuous, whereas 
on brick walls or concrete walls they are much more easily 
installed than the other form. They are usually put up 
with a four-inch No. 18 flat head wood screw for buildings 
or a four and one-half inch screw for use on poles. 

Complete descriptive matter may be obtained from the 
Paragon Sellers Co., 162 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 





The Homer Roberts Wedge-Gap Arresters. 

The efficiency of the carbon arrester, when properly in- 
stalled and adjusted, has been fully proven by thirty years 
of use. 

The one great trouble with the ordinary carbon block 
arrester, to which many telephone men have, after experi- 
mentation, returned, has been the difficulty of securing the 
proper adjustment of the carbon blocks. The proper spark- 
ing distance between the carbon block has been found to 
be just about five-one-thousandths of an inch, but this close 
spacing has been almost impossible with the ordinary ar- 
rester on account of the tendency of particles of carbon 
to be broken off by the discharge and lodged in the gap, 
short-circuiting the line. On this account many careful 
telephone men use a spacing of from ten to fifteen-one- 
thousandths of an inch, figuring that it is better to lose 





Fic.1 Fig.2 
The Roberts Air Gap; Ordinary Gap. 


a telephone once in so often than continually to be chasing 
over the lines hunting rounds. 

The Homer Roberts Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has perfected 
a carbon block arrester with a wedge-shaped spark gap 
which, it is claimed, has completely solved the problem 
of maximum protection with minimum trouble cost. Its 
construction is such that any carbon particles knocked 
off the blocks by the force of the lightning discharge, at 
once fall out of the wedge-shaped spark gap. The full 
efficiency of the carbon arrester is secured by spacing the 
carbon block the proper distance, which, as previously 
stated, is five-one-thousands of an inch. This sparking dis- 
tance is made permanent for all time by cementing the 
mica separator to one of the carbon blocks. 

Although these arresters with the wedge-shaped spark 
gaps have been on the market for littke more than four 
years, the manufacturers state that they have been adopted 
as standard equipment by a number of the largest operat- 
ing companies. Application to the Homer Roberts Mfg. 
Co., 659 Melrose street, Chicago, by any responsible tele- 
phone operating company, will bring a sample by mail, 
without charge. 

Speed Record Made in Obtaining United States Patent. 

Mr. Thos. H. Ferguson, the well known patent attorney of 
Chicago, whose offices are in the Marquette building, has just 
made a speed record in obtaining a United States patent 
which is very interesting. The record may be tabulated as 
shown on the following page. 
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May 13, 1911. 


January 26, 1911—Application filed. 
February 2, 1911—Application examined by Patent Office 
and letter written. 

February 4, 1911—Application amended. 

February 17, 1911—Application allowed. 

This record of twenty-two days from filing to allowance 
was made in ordinary course by correspondence and without 
interviewing any of the Patent Office officials. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. Makes First Public 
Statement Showing Strong Position. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, has 
made public its first statement showing its financial condition, 
as of December 31, 1910. The balance sheet shows a net surplus 
of $1,211,727 at the close of last year, while the entire capital 
stock issued is but $1,000,000. The assets do not include patent 
or other rights of a similar nature. The balance sheet follows: 

BALANCE SHEET 
As of December 31, 1910. 








ASSETS. 

Plant, real estate, machinery, tools, etc.............. $ 744,864 
Less reserves for depreciation ....... 6. cceceisass cess 205,419 

2 ee PE ee ee ee ee a et eM ee ye $ 539,445 
Pe oe rico ee eee ee ic mesma 1,071,198 
Accounts receivable, notes receivable and investments. 599,737 
a HON ast cscs sce i wow vale re iace mcs eee 8 22,856 
Unearned insurance premiums .............6icesce0ss 5,121 

Oe EE i es Aon che cba cee moan ae See 

LIABILITIES, 

ee OUD MINE ako sine ok iniscs Sok we peewee $1,000,000 
Pay 600 SG TA5CS SOCIUIES ooo onic disse tei tdsweseeee 29,360 
Trade and miscellaneous accounts... ......... 0.060006 14,047 
Reserve for bad and doubtful accounts............... 83,223 


Surplus, $1,818,727, from which deduct dividends de 
clared and paid, 1910. In capital stock, $497,000; in 


ce ee 607,000 
SRS, Te, at Ses Fos 6s Si eininy i w de neees eee elawele 1,211,727 
TORR TieTUIO oso. csicon kc onic ce sinicidicie d.dus o0uis cwlaas OOO 


The capital stock is quoted in the market at about $175 t 
$180 a share. 


New Equipment for Edinburg, Ind. 

Edinburg, Ind., for a town of 2,000, is a remarkably live 
place. Nowhere is this more in evidence than in the telephone 
exchange. Here about 150 lines are assigned to each opera- 
tor, and the girls are often taxed to their utmost to keep 
up with the calls. The exchange is typical of the healthy In- 
dependent organization which operates it, and the system has 
grown so rapidly that the board which is now in use has been 
outgrown. Mr. A. J. Loughery is secretary and general man- 
ager of the company, and also is a prominent banke1 

To get a board large enough to provide for future growth 
and capable of the speed necessary to handle the Edinburg 
business, Mr. Loughery decided on multiple equipment. He 
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has the financial welfare of the Citizens Telephone Co. at 
heart and his experience as a banker has given him the habit 
of looking at each proposition in the light of its profit pro- 
ducing possibilities. He went into the matter of new equip- 
ment thoroughly and ordered a magneto multiple board. That 
Monarch equipment has done its part in the building of the 
profits of the Edinburg exchange is shown by the fact that 
the new board was ordered from the Monarch Telephone 
Manufacturing Co. on the strength of what the present board, 
a 200-line Monarch, has done for Edinburg. 





Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. Pays 3% Per Cent. 
Dividend on Preferred Stock. 

The satisfactory position of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele 
phone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., is indicated by the pay- 
ment, on Wednesday, of a dividend of 3% per cent. on the 
preferred stock. The directors voted this disbursement in 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a dividend of 3% per cent., or $3.50 per 
share, upon the outstanding $1,500,000 preferred stock of 
the company, being a part of the accumulated dividends 
and covering the six months’ period from October 1, 1906, 
to March 31, 1907, be and is hereby declared, the same 
to be payable on May 10, 1911, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 4th, the stock books to be 
closed at the close of business May 4th and remain closed 
until the opening of business May 11th. 

The following compose the board of directors: Albrecht 
Vogt, F. N. Kondolf, William Drescher, A. J. Katz, Edward 
Peck, W. Roy McCanne, F. C. Goodwin, George W. Todd, 
and J. Foster Warner. The officers of the company are: 
Frank W. Kondolf, president; E. W. Peck, vice-president ; 
W. Roy McCanne, secretary and treasurer; W. M. Angle, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer; J. Edmund Cooper, auditor. 

Regarding the rumors of a projected sell-out, Mr. Kondolf 
said recently: “All this talk about the company liquidating 
or selling to the Bell Telephone Co. is absolutely without foun- 
dation. Neither the Bell Telephone Co. or anyone else has now 
nor has had any option on the plant and no one has even 
asked for an option. You can say for me that we are in the 
game to stay. 

“In support of such a statement it may be said that we are 
developing the business by making large investments in new 
apparatus and we have just secured a lease of nine years and 
seven months of the Chicago headquarters. We could have 
secured a one-year lease if it had been desirable. 





Crawford Cedar Co.’s Yard at Menominee, Mich. 

By courtesy of the Crawford Cedar Co., one of our staff 
recently succeeded in obtaining a photograph of its main pole 
yard. It is estimated that there are about 30,000 poles con- 
tained in this yard, varying in sizes from 20 feet up with 
approximately 20,000 posts and shorter poles ranging from 10 
to 18 feet, inclusive. 

The company has the use of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, Chicago & Northwestern, Ann Arbor and Pere Mar- 
quette railroads and with the assistance of these and other 
roads is able to distribute its poles to almost any place desired. 





















Stock Estimated at 30,000 Poles in the Yard of Crawford Cedar Co., Menominee, Mich. 














Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

MR, A. S. PERRY is manager of the Aiken, S. C., Telephone 
Co., succeeding E. T. Satcher. 

MR. E. L. BROWN, manager of the Bushton Telephone Co., 
has resigned his position with that company. 

MR. R. AMDREWS, of Springfield, lll., has been made manager 
of the Lewiston, Ill., exchange of the Central Union Telephone Co. 

MR. A. W. SELANDER, manager for the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Co., at Fargo, has resigned his position. He is succeeded 
by E. W. Sewell. 

MR. C. W. JACKMAN, manager of the Florida exchange of 
the Napoleon, Ohio, Home Telephone Co., on April 2 welcomed 
a boy at his home. 

MR. GEORGE W. GEE has succeeded Mr. A. E. Boyles as 
superintendent of maintenance of the Independent Telephone 
Co., at Seattle, Wash. 

MR. W. W. WRIGHT, manager of the Nebraska Telephone 
Co.’s exchange at Beatrice, has resigned. He leaves telephone 
work to enter another field. 

MR. HARLEY STOCKING, of Horton, Kansas, is the Wathena 
manager of the Northeast Kansas Telephone Co. He was pre- 
viously manager at Horton. 

MR. WS. REED, of Toledo, Oltio, succeeds Mr. J. W. Brad- 
shaw as manager of the Liberty Center, Ohio, exchange of the 
Napoleon Home Telephone Co, 

MR. A. S. HIBBARD, who has left Chicago for New York 
City, was the guest at a dinner given by the Glen View Club. He 
was presented with a loving cup. 

MR. G. L. RUEBBEN, of Omaha, recently took up the duties of 
manager of the Beatrice exchange of the Nebraska Telephone Co. 
He succeeds W. W. Wright, resigned. 

MR. C. H. CHROBARGER has resigned his position as chief 
inspector of the Napoleon, Ohio, Home Telephone Co. He was 
succeeded by E. S. Bell, of Sylvania, Ohio. 

MR. H. I. STOCKING, manager of the Northeast Telephone Co. 
at Horton, Kans., has been transferred to Wathena. Mr. H. M. 
Pierson of Hannibal, Mo., succeeds him at Horton. 

MR. WM. M. BaILEY, superintendent of the Richmond Home 
Telephone Co., has been elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Toll Clearing Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 

MR. HOWARD S. HAYES, district manager of the New York 
Telephone Co., at Albion, N. Y., was recently transferred to 
Buffalo, to take up work in the plant department. 

MR. E. D. SELMSER, for several years vice president and 
manager of the Winnsboro Telephone Co., Winnsboro, La., has 
severed his connection to join the Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Tex. 

MR. R. S. ROBERTSON, manager of the Hazelton, Pa., ex- 
change of the Consolidated Telephone Co., has been transferred 
to the Wilkes-Barre office. Mr. Roy Jacobs takes his place at 
Hazelton. 

MR. ED. L. HART has been made general agent for the Home 
Telephone Co. Mr. Hart was formerly in the Independent tele- 
phone business as secretary and general manager of the Hanamo 
Telephone Co. 

MR. W. R. HOY, for three years manager of the New York 
Telephone Co., at Lydonville, has been made district manager 
of the company’s system with headquarters in Albion. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hayes. 

MR. THOS. W. WILKINSON, formerly with the Emporia Tele- 
phone Co., at Emporia, Kan., after completing the overhauling of 
that system, has accepted a position as superintendent of the 
Wareham Telephone Co. 

MR. H. E. JOHNSON, who has been district manager of the 
Altoona, Pa., district for the United Telephone Co., has re- 
signed and will remove to Lancaster. Mr. Charles F. Klauder, 
of New Mexico, succeeds him. 


MR. V. H. DAKE, formerly with the Bell Telephone Co., of 
Buffalo, and more recently plant chief of the C. D. & P. Tel. Co., 
at Uniontown, Pa., has been appointed district plant engineer 
with headquarters at Greensburg, Pa. 


MR. HARRY McGILL, manager of the Berkeley exchange of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been made superin- 
tendent of the Palo Alto division of the companies lines. Mr. 
Maynard Bailey will take over the management of the Berkeley 
system. 

MR. A. S. HIBBARD, general manager of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., who through the recent reorganization of the Bell 
companies in the central west, becomes associated with the A. T. 
& T. Co., in New York, was honorary guest at a banquet given 
by the Wisconsin Society of Chicago recently. 
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J. H. LONGSTREET, who was recently connected with the 
Petroleum Telephone Co. of Oil City, Pa., has accepted a position 
with the American Union Telephone Co. as manager of its ex- 
changes at New Castle and Ellwood City, Pa. He takes the 
place of Mr. A, M. Crighton, who has been promoted to the 
management of the Western Pennsylvania district with head- 
quarters at Uniontown, Pa. 


OBITUARY, 

MR. PETER J. LYNCH, district commercial manager for the 
Pacific Telephone Co., died April 20 at the Seattle general hos- 
pital after an operation. For twenty years he was connected 
with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

MENA, ARK.—A company has been organized at Hartley, with 
John Watkins as president, to build a telephone line from Athens 
to Hartley and on to Vandervoort. 


LITTLE YORK, ILL.—C. W. Cooper, J. E. Porter and Willis 
Wiley are the incorporators of the Little York Mutual Telephone 
Co. Capital, $5,000. 

PULASKI, ILL.—H. B. Eshleman, James M. Palmer, E. J. Las- 
key and J. B. Kennedy are the incorporators of the Pulaski 
Telephone Co. Capital, $2,500. W. T. Reeves, Pulaski, is the 
incorporating attorney. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. (Sangamon Co.)—The Independent Toll 
Clearing Co. has been incorporated and chartered. Capital, $2,500. 
Incorporators, Maro B. Farwell, Ed. D. Glandon and L. A. Her- 
rick. 

GENEVA, IND.—The Star Telephone Co. has been chartered 
by the Secretary of State. The incorporators are Charles Duer, 
W. R. Mann, L. M. Fogel and Martin Reef. Capital stock $1,206 

HENRYVILLE, IND.—The Henryville Home Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. The 
company proposes to build and operate a telephone system in 
Henryville and throughout Clark and adjoining counties. Capi- 
tal stock, $3,000. George Ballinger, H, C. Scholl, J. L. Prall, 
Frank Masters, Ira L. Smith and C. E. Clegg are the incor- 
porators. 

HOLTON, IND. (Ripley Co.)—The Holton Telephone Exchange 
Co. has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,200; par value of shares, $100. Incorporators are John T. Holzer, 
Z. T. Ralston, J. L. Cook, Martin M. Shaw and E. A. Everleigh. 

NOBLESVILLE, IND. (Hamilton Co.)—The Prairie Telephone 
Co, has been chartered. Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators are 
Jacob McDonald, Wm. Males, Chas. L. Snyder, Willis Flanders 
and Omer V. Kelley. 

BRONSON, KANS.—J. P. Mattox, George Broughton, D. E. 
Watson, W. W. Peterson and O. Love, are the incorporators of 
the Town Telephone Co. Capital $5,000. 

CAVE, KANS.—The Hackleberry Telephone Co. has been char- 
tered by the secretary of State. Capital $10,000. The incor- 
porators are C. E. Hall and Grant Mauer of Grinnell; V. E. 
Emerson, Frank Scott, E. F. Fustin and C. M. Scott of Cave. 

BROWN’S GROVE, KY.—The Mayflower Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation. Capital stock, $2,000. Incorporators are 
J. W. Byrd, W. I. Irvin, I. T. Crawford and F. M. Pea. 

WISNELL, KY.—The Harris Grove & Murray Independent 
Telephone Co. has been organized by M. B. Guthrie, J. F. Key, 
J. B. Boyd. F. O. Key and C. Barnes. Capital $500. 

LONG GREEN, MD.—A telephone company to be known as 
the Long Green Rural Telephone Co., has been organized with 
the following officers: President, O. P. Grau; secretary, C. E. 
Goder; vice-president and treasurer, J. H. Priegel. The Long 
Green Co. will establish a telephone plant in the vicinity of Long 
Green. 

LESLIE, MICH.—The Leslie Rural Telephone Co. has been 
chartered. Capital $10,000. 

SEARS, MICH.—Farmers in the vicinity of Smock’s Corners 
have organized a telephone company. The following are officers: 
H. L. Cowley, president; William Taylor, treasurer; D. Dolt, 
treasurer. Directors, Archie Smock, David Green and William 
Lewis. 

ST. JOHNS, MICH.—The Clinton Telephone Co., capital $20,000, 
has been chartered. 


DETROIT, MINN. (Becker Co.)—The Floyd Lake Farmers’. Tel- 
ephone Co. has been incorporated by Thomas A. Doherty, Andrew 
P. Johnson, Byron L. Wheeler, C. J. Kuehl and Gust Larson. 
Capital, $9,000. 

MAINE, MINN. (Otier Tail Co.)—The Maine-Star Lake Tele- 
phone Co. has been chartered; capital stock $4,900; par value of 
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shares, $20. Incorporators are C. E. Bingham, president; Chas. 
Johnson, vice-president, and Aug. Sandberg, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

MURDOCK, MINN. (Swift Co.).—The Murdock Carlson Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized. Incorporators: Theodore Fred- 
erickson, Alfred Larson, Leonard Bergstrom and John Brandt. 
E. L. Thornton, Benson, incorporating attorney. Capital, $2,000. 

SOUTH HAVEN, MINN.—The South Haven Telephone Co. 
was organized with a capital of $8,000. The following were elect- 
ed officers: Geo, W. Rudolph, president; F. G. Kersten, vice- 
president, and A. T. Forsberg, secretary. They will build forty- 
five miles of line with 125 telephones. 


BELT, MONT.—The Belt, Tiger, Butte Telephone Co. is the 
name of a company recently chartered. Capital, $5,000. The in- 
corporators are: R. H. Bemis, Hans Johnson, Chas. F. Anderson, 
Chas. Holmberg and Samuel Johnson, all of Belt. Hw. iL. 
DesCombes, incorporating attorney. 

CHESTER, MONT. (Chouteau Co.)—The Marias River Tele- 
phone Co., capital $5,000, has been chartered by the secretary of 
state. L. D. Pugsley, T. P. Snuffer of Chester, and J. C. Turner, 
Martin Wasesha and T. Minread are the incorporators. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Bouquet Telephone Co., of Essex, N. Y., 
has been chartered. Capital, $4,000. The incorporators are 
Charles C. Stafford, Essex; Frank E. Bigelow, Albert F. Cook, 
Arthur Flack, Myron Tynell, William E. Atherton, Wallace W. 
Richards, Whallonsburg, N. Y. Attorney incorporating, F. M. La 
Duke, Keesville, N. Y. 

MORRISVILLE, N. Y.—The Morrisville Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The directors are: 
Ernest C. Newton, Dora M. Newton, Fred S. Harwood, Brownell 
Tompkins, Edwin N. Dexter, of Morrisville; Parker Newton, 
Minnie A. Newton, Earlville. 

SKANEATELES, N. Y. (Onondaga Co.)—The Mottville Tele- 
phone Co., capital $3,200, has been chartered. John W. Brown, 
Flora B. Brown, Michael J. Hackett, Daniel E. Sheldon, Willis 
J. Moreland of Mottville; John L. Shultz, Skaneateles; James H. 
Huxford and Thomas F. Powers, Skaneateles Fall, are the di- 
rectors. 

BROWNS SUMMITT, N. C.—The Browns Summit Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are: Joe Hardie, A. W. Troxler and J. L. Jones. 

GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C.—The Guilford Telephone Co. 
has been chartered. Capital stock, $8,000. Incorporators: D. W. 
Lindley, Lee S. Smith and others. 

BISMARCK, N,. D.—The Divide County Farmers’ Telephone 
Co, has been incorporated by T. A. Randall, Peter Tansem and 
A. Ramsfried. Headquarters, Ambrose. 

VERONA, N. D. (Ransom Co.)—Farmers living near Verona, 
and headed by J. N. Rust, R. H. Lyman and Hy. Teideman, have 
organized the Southeastern Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 

BELLPOINT, OHIO.—W. H. TAYLOR, J. W. Shumate and W. 
S. Taylor, of Bellpoint; O. L. Foster, of Hinton, and J. L. Mc- 
Dowell, of Bertha, are the incorporators of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. Capital, $5,000. 

BROWNVILLE, OHIO (Licking Co.).—The Brownville Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated by John A. Mack, D. L. Krea- 
ger, Geo. H. Brown, Frank L. Orr and W. H. Kedenrow. 

ANADARKO, OKLA.—The Sugar Creek Telephone Co., capital 
$500, has been incorporated by John W. Howard, Charles Lamb 
and Henry P. Schenk. 

GATE, OKLA.—The Prairie Dell Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $800. The incorporators are Larkin 
Haynes, Charles Kirkhart, S. O. Gordon, Mark Reeves, George 
Kenneck, C. B. Kirkhart, R. S. Carpenter and Johnnie Sukdol. 

HYDRO, OKLA. (Caddo Co.)—The Hydro Southeastern Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated by Jacob Greeson, Wm. Dill 
and A. W. Oldham. Capital, $5,000. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The Oklahoma Home Telephone 
Co. has been organized and incorporated by C. E. Bishop, W. L. 
Maupin and R. S. Ross. Capital stock $5,000. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—A charter has been issued to the 
Prairie Bell Telephone Co. of Gate; capital, $8,000. Directors: 
Larkin Haynes, Charles Kirkhart, S. O. Gordon, Mark Reeves, 
George Kenneck, C. B. Kirkhart, R. S. Carpenter and Johnnie 
Sukdol, all of Gate. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The Riggs Chapel Rural Telephone 
Co., of Chelsea, has been incorporated with a capital of $2,500. 
The directors are: William H. Sutherlin, W. J. Strang, I. L. 
Russell, R. A. Bailey, W. W. Statts, all of Chelsea.—Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman, March 28, 1911. 

OKTAHA, OKLA.—J. C. Brody of Muskogee, and R. S. Wil- 
liams and W. A. Cain of Oktaha are the incorporators of the 
Oktaha Independent Telepnone Co. Capital, $5,000. 

ROSEDALE, OKLA.—The Rosedale Telephone Co. has been 
chartered by the secretary of state. Capital, $550. Incorporators 
are John F. Yoakum, Byrons; T. D. Lupen, Paoli; and D. L. 
Yoakum, Rosedale. 

ROW, OKLA.—The Beck Prairie Telephone Co. has been char- 
tered. Capital stock $200. Incorporators, Chas. Howerton, John 
S. Beck, Frank Potter, Joe Beck, W. D. Beck, Didd Howerton, 
James Murphy, W. A. Murphy, Harlin Beck and Guy Beck. 

FORT LOUDON, PA.—The Fort Loudon & Cove Gap Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
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incorporators are: Chris L. Gish, John A. Ryder, C. D. Smith, 
S. M. Ryder and Jos. S. Rotz, treasurer, all of Fort Loudon. 

WEATHERLY, PA. (Carbon Co.)—The Packer Township Tele- 
phone Co. has been chartered. Capital $5,000. Incorporators are 
W. F. Miller, J. J. Gerhart, W. H. Reed, Joseph F. Horn, treas- 
urer, BR. F. D. No. i. 

YORK, PA.—The Clear Springs Rural Telephone Co. has been 
organized in the vicinity of Dillsburg and along R. F. D. No. 5. 
The line connects at Dillsburg with the York Telephone Co.’s line 
and extends to Clear Springs. The organizers are: George A. 
Dick, George W. Dick, J. W. Baish, W. N. Spahr and Colder 
Smith. 

GRAY COURT, S. C.—The Gray Court Telephone Co. has been 
erganized by F. D. Ball, J. N. Leah and others. Capital, $1,500. 

LAMAR, 8S. C.—S. J. Jeffords is president of the newly incor- 
porated Lamar Telephone Co. Capital $1,000. 

ROMNEY, S. C.—The Romney Consolidated Telephone Co. hus 
been chartered. Incorporators are John J. Cornell, G. P. Miller 
and J. Sloan Kuykendall of Romney, and H. W. Mill, of Paw 
Paw, and S. L. Hooper of Harrisonburg, Va. 

KENTON, TENN.—T. P. Finch is president of the Mason Hall 
Telephone Co., newly incorporated. Capital stock $10,000. 

ALPINE, TEX.—The Alpine Telephone Co., of Alpine, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. J. E. Mills, W. F. 
McGaughey and others are incorporators, 

BARRY, TEX.—The Vest Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000. The incorporators are: D. W. Vest, 
J. W. Denton, A. H. Elmore and others. 

WINTERS, TEX.—The Winters & Ballinger Rural Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The 
incorporators are: J. O. Harrell, R. D. Colwell, Elgin Davidson. 

DANVILLE, VA.—The Pittsylvania-Caswell Telephone Co. was 
recently chartered. Capital, $3,000. J. F. Travis is president; 
J. H. Hodges, vice-president; J. W. Fuqua, secretary. 

AMOS, W. VA.—The Amos Telephone Co. has been organized 
and will construct and operate telephone lines. Authorized capi- 
tal $5,000. Incorporators, S. R. Miller, W. S. Swiger, Clark Jones, 
J. S. Wyer and D. O. Haner, all of Amos, W. Va. 

BELLPOINT, W. VA.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has been 
organized by W. H. Taylor, J. W. Shumate and W. S. Taylor of 
Bellpoint; O. L. Foster of Hinton, J. L. McDowell of Bertha, and 
O. G. Ramsey of Forest Hill. Capital, $5,000. 

KEWAUNEE, WIS.—Fred Arians, Richard Shinnick and Her- 
man Griese are the incorporators of the Ryan Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. Captial. $1,800. 

BARNEVELD, WIS.—Franz Clavolin, D. C. Lewis and Henry 
Burns, are incorporators of the Trout Creek Telephone Co. Capi- 
tal, $1,000. 

DENMARK, WIS.—The Denmark Farmers and Merchants 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by P. C. Frederickson, Ole 
Hanson and John F. Eng. Capital, $5,000. 

FREISTADT, WIS.—The Ozaukee-Washington Telephone Co., 
capital $50,000, has heen chartered. Incorporators: P. W. Kra- 
mer and others. 

FORDWICH, ONT., CAN.—The Fordwich Rural Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated and will built a rural telephone system. 
Capital, $10,000. Provisional dirctors: A. Gibson, J. Williamson, 
A. E. Cooper. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

VAN BUREN, ARK.—The Uniontown (Ark.) Independent Tele- 
phone Exchange was struck by lightning recently and completely 
destroyed. 

OAKLAND, ILL.—A deal has been closed whereby William 
Jrimm takes possession of the property of the Oakland and Isa- 
bel telephone companies, with headquarters at Oakland. The 
plant was formerly owned by Arterburn Bros., of Kansas, Ill. 
The consideration was $12,000. 

SAVANNAH, ILL.—A building belonging to the Independent 
Telephone Co. and used by it as a store house, was destroyed 
by fire recently. It is reported that about $3,000 worth of material 
was stored in the building. 

SHOBONIER, ILL.—The property of the Southeastern Mutual 
Telephone Co. was purchased by Henry Blankinship. 

BLOOMFIELD, IOWA.—The Citizens Mutual Telephone Co. 
and the Bell Telephone Co. both were heavy sufferers in a fire 
which destroyed a greater portion of the town. 

CALHOUN, LA.—The business portion of Calhoun was practi- 
cally entirely wiped out by fire recently. Among the business 
houses destroyed was the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
exchange. 

HINCHMAN, MICH.—The Home Telephone Co. has changed its 
place of business from Hinchman to Berrien Springs. 

ASHLAND, KANS.—F. E. Myers & Bro. have installed a private 
branch exchange system in their plant. There are 40 telephones 
connected to the board. Three trunk lines give connection with 
the Central exchange of the Star Telephone Co. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE.—The Coos County Fire Patrol Associa- 
tion will soon build 25 miles of additional telephone line through 
the timber reservations. 

WEATHERFORD, TEXAS.—Mr. D. Johnson and associates 
have been granted permission to build and maintain a telephone 
line on the Weatherford and Millsap road, 





In the Rural Line Districts 


The stockholders of the telephone company have received 
quite a number of subscribers for their new line, and at the 
present time have been very busy putting up another circuit.— 
Dividing Ridge Correspondence N. Philadelphia (O.) Times. 


The manager of the county telephone was here Friday re- 
pairing things generally. He declared as soon as the weather 
would permit the company would extend another line down this 
way. divide the subscribers and no doubt improve the service.— 
Adeline Correspondence Freeport (Ill.) Bulietin. 


Pin Oak Telephone Co. have overhauled their line by put- 
ting in new poles where needed, and the line is in fine work- 
ing order.—Neelyville Letter Jacksonville (/ll.) Journal., 


Several farmers’ telephone lines have been placed over the 
county and the farmers are beginning to appreciate them more 
and more every day.—Columbia (S. Car.) State 





The stockholders of the Pitcher Telephone Co. held their 
annual meeting in Col. Glasgow’s offices. The reports were 
very flattering, there being a gain of 234 per cent over last 
year’s new subcribers. The old officers and directors were all 
re-elected for another year—Galena (IIl.) Gazette. 


The Beaver County Telephone Co. will soon have to string 
some wire, as the lines are at present taxed to the limit.— 
Brighton Letter Beaver (Pa.) Times. 


Ed. Hook has moved the Appleton City telephone exchange 
into the opera house. Ed. always was a fancy sort of a cuss, 
never satisfied unless he was at the head of the procession. 
He no doubt has one of the finest offices in the state-—St. Clair 
County (Mo.) Democrat. 


The new telephone line was viewed and staked off last Fri- 
day.—Baltic Correspondence Coshocton (O.) Times. 
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This scribe and Charles Uphoff were repairing the lines and resetting posts that had rotted off for the DeKalb County 
Mutual Telephone Co., between Clarksdale and their home, and also between their home and Stewartsville. While working on 
the lines mentioned in the foregoing item we were invited to eat dinner with Ernest Marks and family, and accepted. They 
have lately moved from North Washington and have built a fine home on a lot of over two acres on what is known as the 
College farm, just west of Stewartsville. Mr. Marks and family are certainly occupying a beautiful home. We enjoyed the 
visit very much. The day before this, when we were repairing the line running south from the German church, we were 
invited in by Uncle William Hamann to dine with him, and we likewise accepted, of course. In both of these places the 
women are fine culinary artists. If the writer could dine on at places like this all the time there is no telling how fat he 
would get. It is certainly fine to be working along the lines this way and be invited to dine with your friends—North Wash- 
ington Correspondence in Dekalb County (Mo.) Herald. 
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